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New. Books Received 


A Histospy oF THE THEATRE IN AMERICA 
From Its BEGINNINGS TO THE PBESENT TIME, 
by Arthur Hornblow. Philadelphia and Lon 
don, J. B. Lippincott, 2 vols., $10. 

This is the only complete history of the 
American stage. Its author was for nineteen 
years editor of The Theatre Magazine. The 


subject matter is treated exhaustively and it 
is illuminated with photogravure frontispieces 
and one hundred eighty-eight double-tone il 
lustrations from rare engravings, play bills 
and photographs loaned specially for this 
work from important private collections. This 
work is now the standard authority upon its 


subject. Mr. Hornblow writes lucidly and 
brightly and the subject is extremely well 
documented. 

Witn tHe Wits by Paul Elmer More. Bos: 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin Co., $2. 

This tenth volume of the “Shelburne Es- 
says” deals with the British wits of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries—-Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Halifax, Swift, Pope, Lady Mary, 
Wortley, Montagu et al.—essays in literary 
criticism containing much more than the title 
implies. 
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Dust oF New Yorx 
New York: Boni & Liveright, $1.60. 


Short stories depicting incidents in the lives 
of New York's great East Side by a writer 


who aligns himself with the radicals.  Illus- 


trated. 


Russia Wuite os Rep, by Oliver M. Say- 
ler. Boston: Little Brown & Co., $2.50. 

Six months on Russian soil under the Bol- 
shevik regime. Mr. Sayler was a reporter in 
Russia for the Indianapolis News. He lived 
life as the average Russian lived it and saw 
the great events trom that point of view. He 
essays to narrate the human side of Russia 
in revolution and to interpret the impersonal 
currents which have affected the trend of the 
great upheaval. ‘The outstanding impression 
of the book is its effort for fairness. He dif- 
fers, for instance, with the judgments and 
conclusions of Colonel Raymond Robins, but 
is in hearty sympathy with the demand that 
the United States keep its hands off the Rus- 
sian situation and let it run its course to its 
legitimate end. There are forty-two very in- 
teresting photographs taken by the author. 
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approval. 


of HEK ere I sleep.”’ 


vigor and vitality. 


‘‘That’s Good, By Hek”’ 


—All your life you have heard that expression of 
“By Hek” is as old as the pyramids 
and the last word from the Sphinx was—“‘A drink 























Hek 
The Buy Word for a GoodDrink 


Yes, the ancients had a brew of cereals and its ~ 
name was HEK. That’s where the name came . 
from—but the HEK of the ancients was a crude : 
pulpy liquid where HEK of today is a pure, clear, 
health giving, non-intoxicating beverage full of 


HEK is not a near anything. It is HEK, the 
cereal brew of the ancients — Americanized — - 
brought down to date—HEK is good for all—for - 
every man, woman and child. 


It’s a Good Drink—BUY HEK 
Distributed by 


GRIESEDIECK BEVERAGE C0. 
ST. LOUIS 
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by Konrad Bercovici. 
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Joun ApNneEy, AMBULANCE Driver, by Dillon 
Wallace. Chicago: A. McClurg & Co., 
$1.35. 


This is another of the popular and excellent 
books for boys by this young author. Dillon 
Wallace himself has made a name as an ex- 
plorer in the far North. He knows the wilder- 
ness and above all he knows boys. The com- 
bination of these two kinds of knowledge 
makes an interesting book. 


CoRRESPONDENCE, by Ralph 
New York: 


CoM MERCIAL 
Starr Butler and Henry A. Burd. 
1). Appleton & Company. $2.50. 

A practical volume on business letter writ- 
ing in which are analyzed all forms of let- 
ters, with instructions as to writing communi- 
cations that will be convincing to the re- 
cipients. Here will be found follow-up letters, 
form letters, complaints, collection letters, let- 
ters of application and inspirational letters. 
The book comes very near to furnishing the 
inspiration. 


THE AMERICAN RED Cross In THE GREAT 
War, by Henry P. Davison. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

The author was Chairman_of the War Coun- 
cil of the American Red Cross. No one in 


the world had access to such information as 
he. He has dealt inspiringly with the great 
mass of details. The book is a good story. 


It is illustrated with a lithograph by Joseph 
Pennell and with forty photographs. All the 
author’s royalties on the book go to the Red 
Cross. 


The Hamilton-Burr Bank 


To “old New Yorkers” the consolida- 
tion of the Manhattan Company and the 
Merchants National Bank, the business 
of which will be continued under the 
name of the Manhattan Company and 
under the presidency of Stephen Baker, 
has a curious interest. To sentimental 
students of history and watchers of the 
whirligig of time, this union even has a 
sort of poetic or romantic charm, as 
alien to the banking business as the now 
mostly forgotten poems of Charles 
Sprague of Boston, “the banker poet.” 
New Yorkers are often ignorant of the 
story of their city, but many of them at 
least know that the Manhattan Com- 
pany was chartered in 1799 as a water 
company, Aaron Burr shrewdly suspect- 
ing that the Federalists in the Legisla- 
ture would not be willing to grant any 
financial privileges to the abhorred Re- 
publicans (Democrats). 

In 1804 the Merchants Bank was 
founded by Alexander Hamilton, who 
had opposed Burr’s plan. The heat and 
fury which the application for a charter 
caused in the Legislature and in this city 
can hardly be understood by the mod- 
erns. De Witt Clinton and some other 
influential city representatives in the 
Legislature were directors or sharehold- 
ers of the Manhattan Company. At Al- 
bany certain distinguished Republicans 
were equally interested in the State Bank 
there. Ostensibly, the controversy was 
whether another bank was needed in 
New York. Really, the question was, 
the applicants for the charter being Fed- 
eralists, if a Federalist bank wouldn’t 
hurt the Republican party. The situa- 
tion was the reverse of that in 1799, 
“Federalists and Tories,” shouted Re- 
publican journals such as the American 
Citizen of New York, whose editor, Mr. 
Cheetham, let no day pass without gib- 
ing Mr. Coleman, editor of the then 
young Evening Post and a stockholder, 
in the Merchants Bank; and the worthy; 
Mr. Coleman deviated into verse in his. 
wrath against the once famous Duane’ 
of the Aurora and Mr. Cheetham: 


Lie on, Duane, lie on for pay, 
And Cheetham lie thou, too; 
More against truth you cannot say, 
Than truth can say ’gainst you. 


“The villains who are themselves 
“bribed or who have bribed others sunk 
“deep in the abyss of infamy and dis. 
“grace, will brave conclusive charges of 
“corruption and defy their operative 
“force,” Mr. Cheetham was crying in the 
spring of 1805, when the bill had not yet 
passed. Judge Purdy was knocked down 
by Judge Taylor, “almost within the bar 
of the Senate.” But the charter was 
granted at last. The two institutions, 
the list of whose officers is a sort of 
record of old patrician New York for 
almost a hundred and twenty years, have 
had honorable and fruitful careers. A 
generation ago the two rival institutions 
built together a fine banking building, 
Now they have become one, the bank of 
Alexander Hamilton and the bank of 
Aaron Burr, those brilliant and deadly 


opposites.—From the New York Times. 
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“A man never ought to be allowed to 
leave so much money,” says a_ labor 
leader, discussing the will of an Amer- 
ican. It ought to be pointed out that 
the millionaire in question did not really 
want to leave it—lLondon Punch. 
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“We might brighten the Congression- 
al Record a whole lot,” said Senator 
Sorghum, reflectively. “How?” “By 
cutting out out a lot of these speeches 
and putting in cloakroom gossip.”— 
Washington Star. 


“How old is your baby brother?” 
asked little Tommy of a playmate. “One 
year old,” replied Johnny. “Ah!” ex- 
claimed Tonmy, “I’ve got a dog a year 
old and he can walk twice as well as 
your brother.” “Well, so he ought to,” 
replied Johnny; “he’s got twice as many 
legs.’—London Sketch. 






























Dp»? you thrill at 
the exploitsof 
Tarzan, the Ape 
Man? 

Have you — like 

millions of other 
readers — eagerly 
awaited the next 
book by Edgar 
Rice Burroughs. 


master of all that’s 
strange and romantic? 





Then read the amazing 
love story of John Car- 
ter on the planet Mars, 

where incredible 
things happen in such 
rapid succession that 
one is kept tense till 
the last page. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Hope for a Senate Compromise 
ROSPECTS brighten for some sort of a 
compromise in the Senate upon the 

Business pressure upon 


peace treaty. 
Democrats in 


both the Republicans and 
behalf of the ratification of a treaty 
amended or unamended has made _ itself 
felt, forthere. is no doubt that, with the 
treaty up in the air, the country is to many 
intents and purposes in a state of war. We 
are almost at war with our late co-belligerents 
and we are not at peace with Germany. If 
we do as Senator Knox would have us do, 
and declare the war with Germany ended so 
far as we are concerned, and without ratify- 
ing the Versailles: treaty, claim all the benefits 
under it while repudiating all the obligations 
it involves, we would not be pulling our own 
weight in the effort at restoration of normal 
world conditions. The situation as it stands 
now is bad for both business and social con- 
ditions in this country. It promotes business 
uncertainty and social unrest. We must get 
into better rapport with the allied countries 
before we can make any satisfactory arrange- 
ments to do business with them. While we 
are at odds with them about the League of 
Nations nothing can be done for the stabiliz- 
ing of flittering exchange that paralyzes buy- 
ing and selling because it casts a doubt upon 
the standards of money value in payments. It 
may or may not help to a settlement to have 
it known that a large part of the urge for 
ratification comes from those interests which 
believe that ratification would end the war 
and thus automatically end the war-time ban 
upon the manufacture and sale of liquor and 
permit the liquor men to dispose of their 
stocks in a period however brief between such 
ratification and the going into effect of consti- 
tutional prohibition. However fanatic drys 
may feel on the subject, the Senators have 
great respect for property rights and they 
hold that those property rights are violated 
by failing to give the liquor men a chance to 
sell the stuff they made under recognition by 
the government in accepting the liquor taxes. 
The wet argument for ratification is pptent 
upon many Senators who are not enthusiastic 
for an unreserved treaty. 

The talk of compromise, it will be ob- 
served, is all between the senatorial fac- 
tions in the fight. The White House 
is not in the pour-parlers at all. It is 
still for the treaty without the dotting of an i 
or the crossing of a t. But nothing more or 
less could be expected from that quarter. 
That is the indicated play in the game for the 
White House. The President cannot begin to 
weaken now, it is said, because if he once let 
it be known he would accept any reservations 
he might be lured into a position in which he 
would have to accept them all. Let the Senate 
agree on reservations and he will say what, if 
any, are and are not acceptable. Of course 
some Senators close to him, if any, may give 
indications, not binding on the President, of 
what may be acceptable. There seems to be 
a belief that those reservations which only 
emphasize the fact that Congress shall be 
recognized as having final word as to the 
undertakings to which we shall be committed 
as a member of the League, can be phrased 


into acceptability to the President, but there 
is no way visible whereby he can be recon- 
ciled to the end sought in any reservation such 
as the preamble which requires that the reser- 
vations must be accepted by three of the great 
signatory powers before the treaty becomes 
binding. The governments of the allied coun- 
tries are not, it is understood, opposed to ac- 
cepting any reservations, but they can hardly 
be expected to accept one which tells them 
that they have to take the League on our 
terms or do without our co-operation. ‘That 
is very much in the manner of the ultimatum 
to Serbia. It is not clear how the proposed 


- reservation as to Shantung can be made ac- 


ceptable to the allies, because in essence our 
dissent from the disposition of Shantung is a 
direct impugnment of the honor of those gov- 
enrments sanctioning such disposition. 


Where there’s a will to compromise there is 
a way, and there are enough Senators in favor 
of some kind of League of Nations to make 
it possible to hammer something satisfactory 
to all out of the League of Nations as pro- 
posed. The Senators are getting together in 
a less stubborn mood. ‘The mild reserva- 
tionists are gaining ground as a result of busi- 
ness demand for a ratification, and even Sen- 
ator Hitchcock refuses to admit that Barney 
Baruch speaks authoritatively for the Presi- 
dent when he declares that the chief magis- 
trate is for his own League all or nothing. 
The President is saying nothing. He is leav- 
ing the Senate to act. When it has acted he 
will act upon the Senate’s action, but surely 
administration leaders would not be talking 
any compromise if it be a certainty that the 
President is opposed to all compromise. There 
is a chance that the Senate will put up to the 
President reservations which his dialectic 
subtlety will enable him to accept as in sub- 
stantial agreement with his own conception of 
the ends of the League and the means by 
which they are to be attained. 
sfoohe 
Favorite Sons and Others 
SENATOR WARREN G. Harpinc, of Ohio, 
Governor Frank ©. Lowden of Illinois, and 
Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, have 
formally announced their candidacies for the 
Republican nomination for President next 
year. The favorite sons are being brought 
out strong. There will be more of them, later. 
The more the better—for the powers that 
hope finally to dictate the nominee. Get 
enough of them in the convention with the 
votes nicely distributed and then there will 
be a fine opportunity for trading. The state 
chairmen can get together and work out a 
process of elimination by promises of senator- 
ships, cabinet places, ambassadorial positions 
and such, to those who can be induced to with- 
draw. Then the men who can induce the 
heads of delegations to give up their favorite 
sons, can induce those same heads of delega- 
tions by other minor promises to swing over 
to the man picked out by the elements that 
always control in Republican conventions. 
Favorite sons are the best of grist for the 
national machine. After a time the real lead- 
ers and fixers will get together and determine 
upon t heman for whom the most dough can 
be raised and for whom the big interests can 
best be lined up. Then the favorite sons will 
begin to get ready to disappear. Tor there is 
nothing much behind the favorite son, as a 
rule. His state wants to compliment him. Its 
politicians want to use him to trade with. The 
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best that can be said for him is that nothing 
can be said against him. The geographical 
considerations in his favor are urged with- 
out much effect. He can carry his state, but 
so in these times could any other man of his 
party. He has not generally a national repu- 
tation. He has his little hour of glorious life 
as a possibility and then he comes out and 
supports the ticket with ostentatious mag- 
nanimity. This is not wholly applicable to Sen- 
ator Johnson, but it is to men like Lowden, 
Harding, Coolidge, Poindexter and others 
“among those mentioned.” The big con- 
tenders for the Republican nomination will be 
General Leonard Wood and Senator Johnson. 
And a man who has recently been much 
abroad in the country tells me that he has 
heard many politicians talking about the pos- 
sibility of nominating Mr. Taft. Perhaps 
some Republicans are talking, under their 
breath, of nominating Senator Lodge. One 
thing is certain: the big fixers haven’t buckled 
down as yet to those conferences in which 
they will determine whom the delegates to the 
Republican national convention shall nom- 


inate. 
ofooge 


A Sop to_Ireland 


The British government puts forward a bill 
for the government of Iseland. It provides, 
to quote the cablegrams, ‘“‘for the creation of 
two legislatures in Ireland, one for the North 
and one for the South, with full constituent 
powers to create a single Irish legislature to 
discharge all powers not specifically reserved 
to the Imperial Parliament. Provision is 
made for the protection of the rights of mi- 
norities. The question of uniting these 
two Irish legislatures rests with the people, 
the consent of the Imperial Parliament not 
being required.” This strikes me, at first 
blush, as not being as good as it looks. It 
doesn’t settle anything. It says to the Irish, 
“Fight it out among yourselves.” ‘Two par- 
liaments will be such fun in fighting, they will 
never want to consolidate. And no parlia- 
ment in any degree subservent to the Imperial 
parliament will ever be acceptable to the 
people who want Irish independence. I notice 
that Mr. Lloyd-George denounces the at- 
tempted anomination of Lord French. That’s 
all very well, but Ireland has never got very 
much from England except after some dem- 
onstration of physical force as a guarantee of 
racial earnestness. For the matter of that it 
took some physical force and direct action to 
awaken England to the demand for woman 
suffrage. The English always act a little bet- 
ter for having the fear of God thrown into 
them—which is not to be understood as 
approval of agitation by assassination. It is 
simply a statement of fact. 


feof 
Let’s Have the Coal Facts 


In the matter of the coal strike the oper- 
ators appear to have taken second thought 
about their declination to submit their contro- 
versy with the miners to the commission ap- 
pointed by President Wilson. ‘They wanted 
to have the matter rest upon an “understand- 
ing” with the Attorney General which in effect 
would have meant that the commission could 
not act upon the strike at all, beyond confirm- 
ing Fuel Director Garfield’s award of a 14 per 
cent wage increase. The miners understood 
the whole question would be considered by the 
commission, and so believing, abandoned their 
strike. The President does not understand that 
there was any such understanding as that the 
commission should only act in an advisory 
capacity. His commission will go into the 
merits of the controversy and it is expected 
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to reach a decision which will fix not only 
wages but coal prices as well, so far as a com- 
mission report without definite legislation can 
do so. The operators have withdrawn their 
exceptions to the Attorney General’s under- 
standing. ‘The commission will get to work 
at once in the hope of reaching an early deci- 
sion of the issue believe the mine owners and 
mine workers. ‘The public wants peace in the 
mine fields and it wants coal. It is not espe- 
cially concerned with the basis of settlement, 
whether it be that of the Fuel Director or that 
of the Attorney General. Common sense says 
that a commission should decide the question 
submitted to it, even if it has to bring out 
facts that will expose the coal profiteering of 
the operators who say they cannot grant a 
wage increase. ‘The operators seem to think 
that, having lured the miners into calling off 
the strike, nothing should be done to satisfy 
the miners’ demands for an increase of pay 
that will bear a proper proportion to the oper- 
ators’ profits. All that is needed is a presen- 
tation of the facts about the coal industry. 
The public will judge the award in the light of 
the facts. The miners appear not to be afraid 
of the facts. The operators seemingly are re- 
luctant to face the music. 


sho 
Unpacking the Packers 


PERHAPS it is just as well not to be too 
precipitate in rejoicing over the agreement of 
the members of the Packers’ Trust to dissolve 
their combination so far as concerns all its 
activities other than the merchandizing of 
their meat products. The agreement seems 
to be sweeping enough to accomplish all that 
is prophesied of its effect, such as breaking 
the Trust’s cinch upon transportation, control 
of stockyard terminals, the power to fix prices 
for raw material and those maltitudinous ad- 
vantages under which the Big Five were in 
a fair way to destroy competition even in the 
retail grocery trade. But the people of the 
United States have a vivid recollection of the 
dissolution of other trusts into separate cor- 
porations, all of which have still practically 
the same ownership, and carrying on an osten- 
sible competition, manage nevertheless to 
make more money than the combinations 
made when they were intact. The dissolutions 
of the Standard Oil, Tobacco and other trusts 
have not brought down prices so that anyone 
can notice it. There are so many and such 
efficient devices for the concealment of owner- 
ship under perfectly legal forms that only the 
most guileless folk will believe the packer 
magnates are going to relinquish altogether 
the many profitable side lines to the meat in- 
dustry. The independent corporations are 
very likely to be subsidiaries in fact of the 
great parent organization, and the government 
with all its power will hardly go to the ex- 
treme of such coercion into relinquishment of 
business as will amount to confiscation with- 
out compensation. Government officials are 
prophesying an early decrease in the prices of 
food products as a result of the packers’ yield- 
ing to the government in order to avoid facing 
dissolution by court decree and even punish- 
ment of individuals for profiteering, but the 
public will ignore the prophecies and await 
results. It is in order to remember, of course, 
that all the profiteering in foodstuffs has not 
been done by the big fellows. ‘The little fel- 
lows got theirs too and got it in chunks. Wise 
folks will reflect also that there may be some 
delay in the reduction of the high cost of liv- 
ing due to the breaking up of the machinery 
of organized production and distribution 
under centralized control. With such ma- 
chinery and organization dislocated it may 
well be difficult to get the much sought com- 





petition to functioning satisfactorily. If the 
men who have been running the machinery 
are to be removed, there may be some trouble 
in getting others to keep it running smoothly, 
With co-ordination destroyed we may find 
that chaos is at hand. It is difficult to see 
why this should not be so, unless the breaking 
up of the articulated corporations should 
prove to be more apparent than real. The 
many different branches now to go “on their 
own” cannot soon co-operate. in service as 
they did when they were all driven by and 
from the same central power station. But 
all wisdom will not die with the passing of 
the control by the big packers. Brains can 
and will be found to run the great net-work 
of businesses and adjust them to new condi- 
tions. If there should be any “shennanagin” 
it should be detected by the government su- 
pervision of the dismantling of the business 
machinery, and if discovered, stopped, though 
most people are not prepared to believe other 
than that the industries to be separated from 
the meat business proper will be found to be 
dominated by individuals interested in the 
packers’ combination, organized into other 
new combinations. The common people may 
be cynical as to the agreement of the packers 
to let go of their various instrumentalities for 
food monopolization, but experience has made 
them so. They can’t see where the competi- 
tion of independents is to come from, consid- 
ering the amount of capital that will be re- 
quired and that the knowledge of the business 
is in exclusive possession of those who de- 
veloped the ramified arrangements for mo- 
nopoly that are now to be scrapped and 
unscrambled. The agreement of the packers 
ostensibly to unscramble themselves is gen- 
erally accepted as having been made in as 
much good faith as can be brought to bear 
upon a proposition that men shall give up 
an exceedingly good thing without having 
control of the other end of various strings 
tied to it. Finally the mood of the people con- 
templating the packers’ surrender and the 
government’s victory is expressed in the 
words of dubious resignation to the fact that 
this is a sinful world; “We shall see what we 
shall see.” 
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Hold the Railroads 


THE railroads of the United States will be 
returned to their owners when—they are re- 
turned. The date therefor is now set for 
early in January, but it is doubtful that Con- 
gress will pass the legislation necessary to 
restoration that soon. The roads cannot be 
given back without such legislation. If it 
should be attempted the courts would be 
clogged with applications for receiverships of 
railroads in bankruptcy. The railroads must 
be set up on their feet. The government 
must start them off with some hundreds of 
millions of dollars or they cannot run. Many 
of them will crumble the minute government 
control is withdrawn. Some of them have 
been practically put out of business under 
government operation. The best railroads 
cannot hope to get money elsewhere than 
from the government. An important point is 
whether even from that source they can get 
enough, because they were terribly run down 
long before the government took over control. 
Now it is clear to even one who runs and 
reads that this railroad problem, that has been 
left to take care of itself for two years, can- 
not be solved by a Congress that has not 
applied itself to the solution for more than a 
few months, “with a lick and a promise.” 
Congress can hardly be said to have con- 
sidered the railroad question at all in a com- 
prehensive fashion. "The Cummins bill and 
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the Esch bill, in Senate and House, respec- 
tively, are a hotch-potch of many plans, all of 
them emanating from the railroad interests 
fervently concerned to secure again control of 
that vast empire of industrial and financial 
power. The bills are framed from the stand- 
point of the railroad owners rather than from 
that of the public. So far as the public inter- 
est is concerned it may be said to have re- 
ceived short thrift when the Plumb plan was 
proposed and met with a chorus of damnation 
as a Bolshevist scheme of sovietism. All pro- 
posals to modify the individual control of ‘the 
railroads were swept away under the influ- 
ence of a panic dread of Socialism. It is in- 
disputable that the case in favor of govern- 
ment ownership or control, so far as such 
existed, has not been as favorably presented 
as it could have been. It has had no hearing 
in Congress or in the press. It has been as- 
sumed, in spite of facts, that government 
operation has been a failure flat and unquali- 
fied. Even the radicals says so, on the theory 
that the men who were in charge of the roads 
deliberately ran them so as to make a bad 
showing for government operation. The fact 
is that the government took over the roads to 
run them as a war mechanism, and as such a 
mechanism they have been run successfully. 
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They necessarily were not so well run in the 
matter of service other than that for war. 
They were never expected to be other than 
unsatisfactory in large measure as mere utili- 
ties for the transportational activities of peace. 
The assumption that government control is a 
failure is responsible for belated, eleventh 
hour haste to get the roads back into private 
control. Such precipitateness is not states- 
manlike. If it be not checked the result may 
be disastrous. The railroads must not revert 
to pre-war conditions. They must not be sub- 
sidized with unconsidered lavishness. They 
should not be turned back to private owners 
without more consideration than the subject 
has received, and especially not by burking 
all the evidence as to those aspects of govern- 
ment operation which are indicative of suc- 
cess. Government operation has not been 
sufficiently tried to justify its immediate aban- 
donment. Government should not be stam- 
pede by the cheap cry of “Socialism!” The 
government can well afford the cost of a 
longer period of experiment, with war condi- 
tions eliminated. The return of the railroads 
to their private owners should be postponed 
for at least wo years, and this is the less to be 
condemned because those private owners will 
not suffer by it. They will be taken care of 


The Democratic Jumble at 


the chapters of political gossip that I 

wrote from New York this summer will 
hardly regard as new news some of the items 
concerning the higher Democratic politics 
which are now appearing in the daily papers. 
For instance I intimated that the gossip from 
Paris at that time was that Mr. Bernard 
Baruch had usurped the place of guide, coun- 
sellor and friend of the President erstwhile 
occupied by Col. E. M. House. The papers a 
few days ago announced that Mr. Baruch, 
representing the President, made an an- 
nouncement that the White House stood un- 
alterably opposed to accepting any reserva- 
tions to the peace treaty. Mr. House is in this 
country and Mr. House hasn’t said a word 
since his arrival. Mr. House’s specialty, as 
we know, is not garrulity, but then it is strange 
that he and not Mr. Baruch should be the 
chief executive’s mouthpiece when Mr. House 
had been so close to the President in all the 
proceedings at Paris and Versailles. Col. 
House hasn’t been near the White House 
since his return. Mr. Baruch has been there 
often. Washington understands in a general 
way that Mr. Baruch has become the politi- 
cal major domo of the administration. It 
understands, too, that Col. House lost his 
stand-in wich the President because he ven- 
tured to do some things at Paris without con- 
sulting his chief. He made some breaks in 
his confidences with and to Mr. W. C. Bullitt 
on the matters of the negotiations with Lenine 
and Trotzky. Likewise Col. House said some 
things off his own bat to Lloyd George and 
Sir Robert Cecil and to those sayings the 
President took exception. When the Presi- 
dent came home Baruch’s star began to rise. 
He was hovering around the first Industrial 
Conference and it was thought he was equal 
to the task, self-assumed as supposed, of put- 
ting ove> something on Judge Gary in that 
gatherin;s, but he failed. He was active in 
helping the National Committee to raise a 
fund to pay its debts from the last compaign. 
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By William Marion Reedy 


Now the Washington politicians of the Demo- 
cratic persuasion accept Baruch as the man 
who passes the word from the head of the 
party to the faithful subordinates. 

It will be recalled, too, by my readers that I 
said Col. William Jennings Bryan was getting 
back into the political ring, and that he was 
ably assisted by former Governor Folk of 
Missouri. I see that Folk gave a dinner in 
Washington one night last week at which Col, 
Bryan and Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, 
for some time political enemies, buried the 
hatchet. Col. Bryan favors the adoption of 
the peace treaty with amendments which the 
President can hardly accept, but he is reported 
as speaking most kindly of President Wilson. 
The colonel, however, is not in favor of a 
third term for Mr. Wilson. He is not be- 
lieved to be for the nomination of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo. He thinks pretty well of Governor 
Folk as a possibility, I am told. And some 
folks say he is not incurably hostile to the 
aspiration of former Ambassador to Ger- 
many, Mr. James W. Gerard, for the nom- 
ination. Mr. Gerard has filed as a candidate 
in South Dakota. The Homestead mine is in 
that state. The Homestead is owned by the 
Marcus Daly-Hearst estate and has great 
power in that commonwealth. Hearst is for 
Gerard. Oddly while the Hearst papers are 
boosting Gerard, the New York World seems 
to look upon him not with disfavor. New 
York journalists wonder how it happens that 
Mr. Herbert Bayard Swope of the World, 
who used to be a sort of pal of Barney Baruch, 
is now a booster of Gerard. Baruch’s presi- 
dential candidate is McAdoo. But Col. 
Bryan may like Mr. Gerard without being for 
him for President. It is not likely he has 
picked his choice yet. It is not beyond possi- 
bility that he may yet be a candidate himself. 
His platform will be anti-Bolshevist with a 
strong labor tinge and he favors a modified 
program of government ownership of rail- 
roads. He wants his party to put over some 


kind of a peace treaty with a League of Na- 


/ 





under the present arrangements. Meanwhile 
let the pending legislation for return be taken 
out of hugger-mugger. It has been framed 
while public attention has been centered upon 
the debate over the peace treaty. It has been 
sprung at the last moment and a tremendous 
financial and political pressure is being 
brought to bear to put it over while the people 
are thinking of something else. I am not con- 
vinced as to the necessity for government 
ownership and operation of the railroads, but 
if we are to have the railroads back in private 
hands we should have time in which to make 
sure that there is adequate provision for gov- 
ernment regulation of private ownership, and 
we should find out what government has 
learned from its control during the war that 
can be effectively applied to such regulation. 
The public knows little or nothing of what 
may be contained in either the Cummins bill 
or the Esch bill. They will both go to a joint 
committee, and out of joint committee what 
things may come? There should be no hole- 
and-corner, dark Jantern return of the rail- 
roads to the hands that had put them in par- 
lous flight before the war came along to save 
them from the consequences of private mis- 
management complicated by scatter-headed, 
divided, government regulation. 


Washington 


tions in it. And it will be noted that many 
Democratic senators have come over to the 
point of view that they cannot stand pat for a 
Wilson League or none. 

That Col. Bryan is playing a strong hand 
in Washington must be evident from a read- 
ing of the very circumspectly written article 
amout his visit to the Capitol reproduced in 
this issue from the Washington Post. It 
looks as if Col. Bryan is with Senator Hitch- 
cock in his contest with Senator Underwood 
for the senatorial leadership of the Demo- 
crats. It looks as if Barney Baruch was hav- 
ing too much of his own way in manipulating 
the National Committee for the nomination 
of Mr. McAdoo and a perpetuation of the 
Wilson dynasty, and Col. Bryan comes along 
to take a hand against the carrying out of that 
program. Col. Bryan hadn't been to the 
White House at last reports, which is strange 
considering all that he has done for Wilson. 
Lesser men have been there. Baruch has 
been, frequently, I am told. Baruch is hand 
in glove with Secretary Tumulty and there’s 
no love lost between Tumulty and Col. Bryan. 
I haven’t heard that Col. Bryan has been in 
consultation with Col. House. Indeed Col. 
House would seem to be flocking by himself. 
It is plain that the Nebraskan has been 
brought back into the party councils to get the 
organization headed for somewhere. He 
would call himself a harmonizer, and Lord 
knows the fissiparation of Underwood shows 
the party needs harmonizing on the treaty and 
the League. Col. Bryan will evidently cut a 
figure in the next Democratic convention. 
Whether he will or can work with Hearst for 
long is doubtful, but he is supposed not to 
consider Mitchell Palmer an available candi- 
date. He probably agrees more with Mr. 
Hearst as to who should not be candidates 
than as to who should be. As I said week be- 
fore last, the Democratic politicians who think 
they are going to pick the nominee will have 
to reckon with Col. Bryan. 
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On three or four occasions in the past I 
have written that Secretary of the Interior 
lane was hardly in a comfortable position in 
the Cabinet. He has been opposed in almost 
all things by Secretary of War Baker and 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels. His land 
scheme for the soldiers and sailors has not 
been favorably received by those economic 
radicals who have had the President’s ear. His 
handling of the first Industrial Conference has 
been criticized, unfairly, I think. He could 
not swing that body as some people thought 
he should. Nobody could. The President 
was ill and could not appear to press his pro- 
posal of industrial democracy. The confer- 
ence was held just after labor had pulled two 
boners in the Boston police strike and the 
steel strike. The Plumb plan had thrown 
capital into a panic fear of sovietism. The 
group plan of the conference was the Presi- 
dent’s, not Secretary Lane’s, and that doomed 
any prospect of an agreement. Secretary 
Lane was helpless. He could do no more than 
preside over the deliberations with grace and 
fairness. I have always thought Mr. Lane the 
ablest man in the Cabinet and I do now; but 
that was against him. ‘The President likes 
people who give in to him with readiness. Mr. 
I,ane isn’t that kind. He was not and is not 
doctrinaire. But he supported the President 
loyally even though he found himself out of 
favor. The Senators and Representatives 
liked him, and that was against him. They 
didn’t and don’t much like any other Cabinet 
members. And all the radicals knocked Lane 
because he wasn’t all the time desirous of eat- 
ing the corporations alive. So it was that I 
said three or four times that Mr. Lane would 
resign. Now Mr. David Lawrence says so, 
and as he’s a sort of publicity man for the 
White House, it must be so. 

It is too much to hope that Mr Lawrence 
is right when he writes that Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson will resign also. That would be 
good news to too many people for the White 
House to permit it to become a fact. But 
Burleson may want to leave a sinking politi- 
cal ship and work in with the coming man for 
President. That’s a different matter. There’s 
no chance that Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
will resign, unless he discovers that his doing 
so would chime in well with the furtherance 
of whatever plans Col. Bryan may have for 
reorganizing the party. Mr, Daniels has lived 
for and would die for Col. Bryan. As for 
Secretary of War Baker he’s an adroit dialec- 
tician whom Mr. Wilson would not willingly 
lose, and Mr. Baker is adorably unpopular in 
Congress. He is not the kind of man Col. 
Bryan likes politically, or who likes Col. 
Bryan. Mr. Baker is somewhat of the Wil- 
son type, mentally. There may be other resig- 
nations than Mr. Lane’s forthcoming, as Mr. 
David Lawrence says, but most Democratic 
politicians can’t find reasons for them other 
than that, owing to the President’s illness, mat- 
ters administrational are at sixes and sevens 
and no Cabinet member knows exactly “where 
he is at,” with Mr. Joseph P. Tumulty as the 
visible government. Of course Secretary of 
State Lansing may resign, but then again he 
may not, for he rather seems to like being a 
sort of door-mat for the President. 

If one may be permitted to say so it seems 
to me that things have grown so chaotic, so 
without center or order in the administration 
because of the President’s illness, involving 
so much loss of touch with affairs and of 
necessary political co-ordination, that Col. 
Bryan has been brought to the front again to 
pull things together for the party. The situa- 
tion he has to tackle is that there is more 
Wilson than party in it; that party considera- 
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tions have been neglected. Col. Bryan is the 
only man besides Wilson who can be called a 
leader, and his purpose is to lead the organi- 
zation back to principles not too: exclusively 
wrapped up in the willfulness of one man who 


cannot accommodate himself to the party 
exigencies and thus aid in establishing a 
united front against the opposition. His 


pull with the people counts for more than all 
the manoeuvering of a man like Baruch. He 
doesn’t want the party to go off and get lost 
from domestic issues in too much concentra- 
tion upon an international purpose or ideal. 
Col. Bryan wants the treaty out of the way 
and then to have the Democratic party ad- 
dress itself to home issues in somewhat the 
spirit of concern for the well-being of our 
own people shown in the platform of the Com- 
mittee of lorty-eight. ‘The President seems 
to have lost control of the situation. Col. 
Bryan is the only man who can do anything 
to get the party into fighting trim for the next 
campaign. But there are Democratic leaders 
of lesser degree who were not at Governor 
Folk’s party and they are probably equally 
aloof to him and to President Wilson. 


- . 9 
Einstein’s 


Just how the President feels about Col, 
ryan’s return to the scene no one knows, 
Around Washington it is believed that the 
President manoeuvered the Colonel out of the 
Secretaryship of State although saying, “God 
bless you” to him as he departed. How this 
was done will be told some day and it will be 
a story of much interest how Col. Bryan was 
misled into believing and therefore saying 
that the earliest manifestations of Wilsonian 
belligerency in the war were ‘for home con- 
sumption” only and therefore to be taken in a 
Pickwickian sense. ITor Col. Bryan to come 
back now to help the President is as coals of 
fire on a head not too humble. The Presi- 
dent might well prefer that any other man 
should come in with help in the form of pro- 
posals that the President’s treaty and League 
should be ratified with reservations which the 
President has said he cannot except because 
they would cut the heart out of the League 
and break the heart of the world. The Presi- 
dent may well dislike this Greek bearing such 
gifts. Anyhow, Col. Bryan is back again and 
he is a power near the throne not to be ig- 
nored or despised. 


Relativity 


By William Marion Reedy 


R. ALFRED EINSTEIN, of the Uni- 
M versity of Berlin, has propounded a 
“Doctrine of Relativity,” which has 
profoundly stirred the mathematicians, the 
physicists and the philosophers generally. Its 
demonstrations and implications soar into 
such heights of abstrusity that Mr. Einstein 
himself has said that not more than fifteen 
living men can completely comprehend it, but 
I note that some young man has made a 
mighty good fist at explaining it in last Sun- 
day’s Post-Dispatch in an article from which 
I refreshed impressions guessed from a dozen 
other less lucid attempts at exposition. His 
idea in its full development is said to suggest 
a change in the erstwhile accepted concep- 
tions of space and time. It transcends the 
geometry of Euclid and necessitates a view of 
the material universe based upon the exist- 
ence of a fourth dimension. Indeed it goes 
beyond this in its connotations and would 
seem to support the idea of the good Bishop 
of Cloyne that material things have no exist- 
ence but in our thoughts of them, which idea 
pursued to its logical conclusion brings us up 
against the proposition that not even our 
thoughts have existence and, therefore, there 
is nothing. This beats Bergson. It is worth 
looking into, even if we be not one of the 
world’s sole fifteen capable of understanding 
its potentiality for turning the universe in- 
side out, to say nothing of upside down. 

It all comes along of Einstein’s seeing a 
man slide off a tile roof at Berne, Switzer- 
land, in 1904. Einstein was then a patent 
office clerk of an inquiring mind. The man 
who fell off the roof was not badly hurt and 
Einstein interviewed him, as Newton could 
not interview the famous apple whose fall 
precipitated his floating ideas into the theory 
of gravitation. The man said he had not felt, 
in falling, anything like the pull of gravita- 
tion; rather it seemed to him that the earth 
had come up and hit him. So, as we know, 
in going up in an aeroplane one feels not so 
much that he is rising as that the earth is fall- 
ing away. There is relativity for you. 

Einstein had certain thecries before ob- 
serving this fact and if, indeed, as some con- 


temporaneous physicists and_ philosophers 
say, his conclusions from observation and ex- 
periment, constitute “the most remarkable 
event in the history of human thought,” it 
only goes to show once more that there is as 
much or more intuition than reason in the 
genius of discovery in science. Einstein really 
developed his thought in an essay on the 
synchronization of clocks. He concluded 
that one might synchronize clocks here, but it 
couldn’t be done as to clocks on all the other 
planets, for the reason that time or the meas- 
urement of time must be different on all the 
other planets, as time is different here in dif- 
ferent latitudes and longitudes, because the 
things by which time is measured are not 
simultaneously observable in all parts of the 
earth. 

In May, 1914, Einstein, considering the 
abberational anomalies of the planet Mercury, 
and, we are told, solving the riddle of them, 
said that astronomers would find, studying 
the next great solor eclipse, that beams of 
light from stars beyond the sun, traveling 
us-ward, would, in passing the great lumin- 
ary, be curved in towards the sun by the 
gravitational attraction of its mass. The pre- 
diction passed unnoticed because all earth’s 
attention was held by the war which broke 
out three months later. A total eclipse of the 
sun, occurring in 1918, failed to disclose what 
Einstein said it would, because the weather 
was cloudy and the stars could not be photo- 
graphed. But on May 29th this year there 
was another eclipse which could be studied 
under favorable conditions, and, sure enough, 
there were the star-rays drawn in towards the 
sun in a mighty curve such as is given a base- 
ball by a pitcher. The sun pulled the star 
beams harder and quicker than it would have 
pulled: such a ponderable object as a cannon 
ball that might have tried to get by. On No- 
vember 8th last the report announcing the ful- 
filment of Einstein’s prediction was made to 
the Royal Astronomical Society in London, 
and Einstein was acclaimed as conpeer of 
Galileo and Newton. “He has diszovered,” 
said one eminent physicist, “not an outlying 
island, but a whole continent of new scien- 
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tific ideas.” He had abolished the whole 
geometry of the straight line, for the straight 
line, scientifically straight that is, does not 
exist. Light, superlatively, had been assumed 
to travel in straight lines, and here it was 
traveling in curves: therefore a line infinitely 
prolonged would come back and meet itself 
at its starting point: therefore space must be 
curved: therefore space cannot be boundless. 
Therefore, presumably, one may say, there 
may be more than one universe. ‘There may 
be space for them to move in outside the 
space in which our universe disports itself. 
Things practically true because computable 
for our universe may not be generalized with- 
out limitation. Moreover we cannot be sure 
that all our past computation of siderial dis- 
tances and velocities of motion from the 
parallaxes of planets cannot be relied upon. 
It would seem that Einstein has thrown a 
monkey-wrench into the machinery of our 
universe as we have conceived it. 

l‘irst he upsets the hitherto accepted theory 
of light and seems to go back to Newton’s 
corpuscular theory. We have assumed that 
light emanates from the sun in waves of— 
energy let us call it. If light can be swerved 
from its straight course by the pull of gravi- 
tation, then light must be an off-giving from 
the sun of material substance. I seem to re- 
member having read some years ago a calcu- 
lation of the weight of the light shed upon 
the earth by reflection from the moon. I 
think it was by Svente Arrhenius. Indeed, 
we are now told that Professor A. FE. Dolbear 
in a book entitled “Matter, Ether and Mo- 
tion” in 1892, announced the theory of curved 
space and its corollary of the relativity of 
space and motion and time as contemplated 
from or in other worlds than ours, while two 
other Americans, Professor Albert Abraham 
Michelson, of Chicago University, and Pro- 
fessor I*rank Morley, of Johns Hopkins, blew 
a large hole in the theory of a fixed and uni- 
versal field of ether in which the planets move. 
They could not determine by experimentation 
that the earth moves at all relatively to the 
ether, although it is demonstrated that the 
earth itself is traveling around in gravita- 
tional leash to the sun at the rate of some- 
thing more than nineteen miles a_ second. 
Fither the earth doesn’t move around the sun 
or there isn’t any such thing as the ether. We 
must remember, of course, that at best the 
ether is only an hypothesis. It “worked” for a 
long time, but here it seemed to fall down, in 
spite of all proofs from the aberrations of 
starlight as due to the assumed ether. All of 
which makes one’s head hurt when he comes 
to think of it, unless forsooth he is one of the 
fifteen competent to understand such things. 
sut worse remains behind—and before. 

Here comes in the “Doctrine of Relativity” 
as enunciated by Einstein. Here, it is well to 
quote the science sharps who tell us that Ein- 
stein only extends to light and electricity the 
law as to material bodies, known since the 
time of Galileo, that the kinetie energy of a 
given mass is directly proportional to the 
square of its velocity. But according to Ein- 
stein an object has no absolute linear ve- 
locity. It has such velocity only “in com- 
parison with something else, and hence at the 
same instant it has many different velocities ; 
one velocity with reference to one thing, an- 
other with reference to a different thing, and 
so on for as many objects as we may wish to 
compare it with. ‘Therefore, with reference 
to each it has an amount of kinetic energy 
which, in general, is different from the 
amount it has with reference to any other. 
* * * * Tt was formerly thought that a sta- 
tionary ether constituted a measure against 
which all velocities could be absolutely deter- 
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mined; if there is not such fixed ether, all ’ 


calculations of velocity go by the board.” So 
it follows that we cannot detect or measure 
the velocity of an object upon which we are 
moving by any observations confined to the 
object itself. The velocity of light, that 
travels at the rate of 186,000 miles a second, 
is independent of relativity as between ob- 
jects and observers wherever extant. There 
is no light-conveying medium. Light must be 
corpuscular, material. Following on _ the 
theory thus far outlined comes the conclusion 
that there is no distinction between time and 
space. As velocities are relative to and be- 
tween objects, so there cannot be a now 
everywhere: one planet’s now is now, an- 
other’s is the past, still another's the future. 
All is flowing, becoming or passing and curi- 
ously, past, present and future become con- 
temporaneous and synchronous viewed, as we 
say, “under the species of eternity.” What is 
“mass” or matter? It is energy. This energy 
possesses inertia and gravitational force, the 
latter “propagated with the velocity of light,” 
and the velocity of light is the one fixed and 
constant thing in the universe. EFinstein winds 
up singing in scientific language the hymn to 
Apollo. 

Well, what of it all? How does Einstein 
affect the common man, no matter how he 
may disturb the equanimity of the fifteen 
competent to comprehend his doctrine? Very 
little. Most of us will get along on approxi- 
mate straight line conceptions and only the 
higher mathematicians need be concerned 
about four or even five dimensions here, or 
even more elsewhere. Space and time are as 
they were, though even Einstein does not 
change them but only shows there are as 
many ways of measuring them as there may 
be coigns from which to measure them. If 
space is curved and time an incoherence to 
the philosopher, the realist will remember 
that the philosophers are talking about con- 
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cepts not things. It does not follow that 
space is curved because light rays are curved. 
As for time, that may be curved, too, for the 
philosopher, but the rest of us will still ac- 
cept it as of yore as the distance between 
events, apparent and therefore real enough to 
us. And if there is no mass nor matter but 
only energy, why get excited about it at this 
late day?. Aristotle said very much the same 
thing ever so long ago, so it seems that the 
Stagyrite remains still “the master of those 
who know.” Suppose that, philosophically, 
we do live in a pluriverse rather than a uni- 
verse, suppose that facts as they appear to 
us are not facts in the philosophic ultimate, is 
it not still true that there wouldn’t be any 
worrying about time or space or curves or 
straight lines or relativity if we were not here 
to do the worrying over our own efforts at 
measuring and weighing? Mr. Einstein may 
be right—until his theory is supplanted by an- 
other one. He has not changed the universe, 
but only the way of possibly fifteen men’s 
thinking about the universe, and time so-called 
may tell such thinking is as defective as much 
thinking that went before. There’s nothing 
in all this that touches upon man’s inwit, or 
conscience, as it bears upon his relations to 
his fellows. No, Mr. Einstein has not trans- 
formed things by his scientific ultimate analy- 
sis of the concepts of time and space, setting 
up a new Absolute in light-velocity, a mil- 
lionth part as much as it can be changed by 
some poet or lover who in passionate rapture 
may truly say, after an inner experience sur- 
passing all possibilities of astrophysical men- 
suration, “Life, and the world, and mine own 
self are changed for a dream’s sake.” I 
should say that Mr. Einstein’s discovery is 
not anywhere near so important a one as was 
the discovery, or even let us say the inven- 
tion, of Christmas, which we celebrate today. 
And may Mr. Einstein have a Merry Christ- 
mas, too, not relatively but absolutely. 


Howells Dramatized 
By Silas Bent 


OQ William Dean Howells, after rounding out 
T more than four score years, and after being 
unshakably enthroned in the affection and re- 
spect of multitudes, two unprecedented things have 
happened: a correspondence school has offered to 
teach him, in forty lessons, how to write fiction; 
and the first dramatization of “The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,” has had its premiére in a New York 
theatre, with James K. Hackett in the title role. 
From the “Editor’s Easy Chair” in Harper’s Mr. 
Howells has told, with that lambent and _ stingless 
humor which has endeared him to two continents, 
about the letter soliciting him to enroll in the cor- 
respondence school, and advising him not to attempt 
the “advanced” course; but one may well doubt 
whether even he would find occasion for such a 
wealth of fun in the recasting of his novel to 
theatric form. For the primary difference between 
a novel and a drama, broadly stated, is that the 
former deals with a progress, a development, 
whereas the latter pictures a crisis, a conflict; and 
it is obvious that when a development completely 
but compactly set forth in 140,000 words, or there- 
about, is foreshortened into less than 25,000 words, 
and duly decorated with the “types” and “suspense” 
and “climax” considered indispensable to the re- 
fractory dramaturgic form of composition, the foot- 
lights are likely to show forth only frayed patches 
of the cloth from which the play is cut. 
Into the mouth of Bromfield Corey, a well-born 
and well-to-do Bostonian, an idler, dilettante and 


cosmospolitan, Mr. Howells put a speech which may 
have reflected his own conviction forty-five years 
ago, when “The Rise of Silas Lapham” was written. 
Tom Corey, already more than half-way in love 
with a daughter of the shirt-sleeve-millionaire Lap- 
hams, had advanced their theatre-going and patron- 
age of circulating libraries as evidence of their out- 
reaching toward certain refinements. “I doubt,” Mr. 
Corey, told his son, “whether the threatre is a fac- 
tor in civilization among us. I dare say it doesn’t 
deprave a great deal, but from what I’ve seen of it 
I should say that it was intellectually degrading.” 
This is a criticism which might be applied with 
entire justice to about ninety per cent of our stage 
output today, and it ought to be said at once that 
the dramatization of Mr. Howells’ novel and its 
presentation at the Garrick by the New York The- 
atre Guild, which has to its credit other productions 
entirely praiseworthy, is a conscientious attempt to 
defeat the criticism as applied to the remaining 
tenth, 

The play, moreover, amid a Broadway welter of 
suggestive farce and musical comedy confection, 
where the principal “props” are beds and legs, is a 


"refreshing glimpse of that quaint period in the 


‘seventies when hoopskirts were worn and round 
dances were eyed askance. That alone is a reason 
for its being. And there is an added reason in the 
person of Marjorie Vonnegut. She takes the part 
of Penelope, elder daughter of Silas Lapham, who 
in the novel always addressed the veteran by the 
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title he won in the Civil War, as the Colonel, whose 
deep contralto was almost hoarse at times, and who 
“could make fun of nearly everything.” Miss Vonne- 
gut is lovelier far that Mr. Howells led his readers 
to suppose P’cnelope was, but that need not be held 
against her. She has the voice, the humor, the 
vivacity Mr. Howells himself might have wished 
for the part, and she has a mimetic power which 
carries her though the more difficult scenes with 
flying colors. 

Lest the outlines of this plot may have become 
somewhat hazy to those whom it rejoiced in an 
earlier day, it may not be amiss to say that when 
Tom Corey went into Colonel Lapham’s mineral 
paint business, and began calling frequently on his 
daughters, everyone, including Penelope, supposed 
he was fascinated by the virginal beauty of /rene, 
the younger girl. Penelope’s discovery that it was 
she he loved, coming just as‘her father’s fortune 
collapsed, constituted the turning point of the book; 
for sensible and wholesome as Penelope was, she 
could not witness her sister’s humiliation without a 
struggle, and she hesitated to enter the aristocratic 
Corey family when her father was almost penniless. 
Without a too strict regard for accuracy, it may be 
said that this constitutes the conflict and the crisis 
of the semi-bucolic comedy-drama now running at 
the Garrick, although necessary liberties have been 
taken with the action and the plot. It is not always 
quite clear what Lillian Sabine, who undertook the 
dramatization, is driving at. She has not done an 
altogether good, neat and workmanlike job; occas- 
ionally loose ends of lumber are left lying about 
and some of the girders seem not quite plumb. But 
perhaps it is not entirely her fault that this is so. 
Few are the plays which pass through the producer’s 
hands intact. Nor need we blame the playwright, 
necessarily, if we get, now and then, only hints of 
Mr. Howells’ happy dialogue. “I am _ always 
saying that the Bostonian ought never to leave 
Boston,” Bromfield Corey observes in the play. 
“Then he knows—and then only—that there can be 
no standard but ours.” And there his “line” ends. 
In the book he continued: “But we are constantly 
going away, and coming back with our convictions 
shaken to their foundations. One man goes to Eng- 
land, and returns with the conecption of a grander 
social life; another comes home from Germany 
with the notion of a more searching intellectual 
activity; a fellow just back from Paris has the 
absurdest ideas of art and literature; and you” (to 
Tom, who has spent the summer on a ranch) “re- 
vert to us from the cowboys of Texas and tell us 
to our faces that we ought to try Papa Lapham by 
a jury of his peers. It ought to be stopped—it 
ought, really. The Bostonian who leaves Boston 
ought to be condemned to perpetual exile.” 


But injudicious blue-penciling, the kind of cutting 
that makes copy “bleed,” must be expected in any 
dramatization of fiction. A graver fault, in this 
instance, arises from the misinterpretation of char- 
acter and of Mr. Howells’ attitude toward the 
social life of Boston. During the decade after 1872, 
when we may suppose him to have been most active 
socially, he was editor of the Atlantic Monthly; 
and he knew then, and knows now, despite his coun- 
try up-bringing and his hard-won self-education, 
the password to those sentinelled Back Bay portals. 
He knew at first hand all about the Coreys, and his 
novel might have been made into a charming comedy 
of manners. The humorous aspect of Bostonian 
pretensions did not escape his shrewd observation, 
but even while he chronicled the horror of the Hub 
at those New York and Philadelphia persons who 
invaded Bar Harbor, even when he delineated dex- 
terously the attitude of the Coreys toward the 
“climbing” Laphams (the adjective is mine, not 
theirs), certainly he did not ignore the social value 
of the Boston perspective of a community life which 
dwelt so largely in the decencies and the amenities. 
There is apparent, on the contrary, a discriminating 
and kindly appreciation of just what that must mean 
amid the American crudities of the ’seventies. But 


all the niceties of the novel have been smothered in 
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grease-paint; and one may imagine the shock to the 
theatre-goer, even if he is unfamiliar with the book, 
when, in the play, Nanny Corey announces shrilly 
to the guests, as the Laphams approach the drawing 
room at a ball in her home, “Here comes the Paint 
King!” 

Mr. Hackett represents Silas Lapham as an elderly 
and somewhat clownish fellow, who has made his 
million by some quality or fortuity not divulged 
during the play, and who is over-given to exclaiming 
“Gol durn,” a yokel phrase which does not appear 
in the novel. Mr. Howells’ pictured Silas as a bluff, 
boastful, shrewd, middle-aged captain of industry, 
whose wife served an unsparing New England con- 
science, and whose daughters were objects of wor- 
shipful vanity. One is led to suspect that Mr. 
Hackett has put too much dependence on his ac- 
knowledged gifts as a theatric virtuoso. 

The play is produced by Philip Moeller, and 
the costumes are a delight to the eye; but it is a 
singular fact that the living room of the new-rich 
Lapham home in Nankeen Square, with its lovely 
post-Colonial rosewood sofa and its agreeable rugs, 
has distinctly more the atmosphere of an ancestry 
than has the garish Corey ‘drawing room on Beacon 
Hill. The Theatre Guild announces that in this 
play it “has attempted to pay a tribute to the fame 
of William Dean Howells and to the memory of 
what is best and sweetest in the charming period of 
American Letters which is symbolized in his master- 
piece ;” but even if one bows to the dictum that 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham” is Mr. Howells’ greatest 
book, one might wish that the tribute had been 
somewhat more thoughtfully proffered. 
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American Magazines 
By Maxwell Bordenheim 
T undisguised entertainers among American 


magazines—The Cosmopolitan, Ainslee’s, The 

Saturday Evening Post, Everybody's, etc.— 
cannot be praised or censured. They are as inevitable 
a product of our civilization as cabarets and vic- 
trolas. The grey turmoil of daily existence craves 
a romantic, optimistic opiate during its hours of 
drained leisure, and if most magazines did not pro- 
duce this narcotic they would be obliterated by 
others: they swim easily in a tide not of their own 
making. But American magazines with professed 
intellectual and aesthetic aims are not the frank 
and obvious products of a determined majority and 
the reality of their departures can be discussed pro 
and con. 

Let us consider The Smart Set, edited by H. L. 
Mencken and George Jean Nathan, two well-known 
critics who lavish pointed ridicule upon sentimental- 
ity, shallow cleverness, earnest clumsiness and slyly 
gilded sexuality in literature and the drama. The 
very tawdry name of their magazine is an affront 
to their written opinions; they have, in fact, often 
used the adjective “smart” in flaying some novel 
or play. The pages of their periodical are loaded 
with surfacely world-wise epigrams, rakishly sexual 
innuendos, honeyed love lyrics void of originality, 
and short stories based, for the most part, upon 
sexual intrigue. They would be in a sad plight if 
called upon to apply their own critical standards to 
the contents of their magazine. The overwhelming 
contradiction between their critiques and the litera- 
ture they print cannot be explained by a desire on 
their part for assured publication. Their work often 
appears in book form and could easily win accept- 
ance from at least two or three other magazines. 
They are deliberate hypocrites pleading for an orig- 
inal, searching note in literature and the theatre and 
consistently welcoming its exact opposite on their 
magazine pages; they continually return work to 
writers with statements like the following: “We 
are sorry that this is too delicate and fantastic. Our 
magazine must aim itself at the sedentary fat 
woman.” When men known as leading intellectual 
and aesthetic critics consciously and debonairly adopt 















the role of commercial entertainers, how can writ- 
ers not dealing in intangible opiates and spices reach 
their small public and increase its size? 

The socially radical magazines such as The New 
Republic, The Nation, The Liberator, etc., are im- 
mersed in economic issues and book reviews and 
devote little space to short stories, plays and poetry. 
Since radicalism never seems able to occupy more 
than one chamber of the brain, their fiction and 
essays on art are nearly always saturated with so- 
cial propaganda or a traditional past and their poetry 
is mid-Victorian, monotonously Whitmanesque, and 
crudely, fiercely realistic. Echoes—some of them not 
even gracefully masked—dominate the “literary” sec- 
tions of these magazines. These magazines cannot 
possibly assert that they fail to receive work dif- 
ferent from that which they print: they are con- 
scious upholders of liberalism and experiment in one 
field and stagnation in another. 

The Century, Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Monthly 
and others, all products of a literary rebellion in the 
early eighties, do not seem to realize that another 
century has been entered since their inception. It 
is the reiterated tale—the defiant minority impercep- 
tibly swerving into intrenched, complacent fixity and 
a cultured superiority. Turning the first pages of 
a recent issue of The Century one discovers an ex- 
tended biography of Sir Wilfred Laurier, the for- 
mer Canadian premier. The present social unrest, 
swirling with urgent problems and salient propa- 
gandists, offers nothing more enticing to The Cen- 
tury than the placid survey of an old statesman’s 
early struggles. This spirit extends to The Century’s 
literary standards: its short stories are almost al- 
ways void of fantasy or psychological research—sen- 
timentality and a kind of peaceful humor dominate 
as the experimental roar of this century floats 
through one’s bed-room windows. The Century’s 
poetry is still immersed in April hills showered with 
rhyme and sunlight, ecstatic and hackneyed love 
Iyvrics, and occasionally a bit of staid realism. In 
common with all other American magazines The 
Century looks upon poetry as a minor art—some- 
thing short enough to decorate the last page of an 
article or short story. During the last ten years a 
poetic rebellion in this country has crystallized into 
poets such as Orrick Johns, William Carlos Wil- 
liams, Wallace Stevens, Conrad Aiken, Wallace 
Gould, Cloyd Head and many others of lesser degree. 
These poets are almost entirely dependent upon little 
poetry magazines—which pay amusingly niggardly 
sums, or not at all—and the rare condescension of the 
larger periodicals. Their fate is the inevitable one 
of pioneers in art, but men of their kind could easily 
join with prose-writers searching for new roads and 
form at least two or three comparatively small but 
substantial magazines. The frayed tragedy is that 
they are scattered by distance, hurt isolation and 
surface jealousies, and therefore fail to reach even 
a fraction of the small public which would welcome 
their efforts. 

Until radical American writers join in a deter- 
mined crusade against the obvious hypocrisy and 
stagnation of so-called intellectual and aesthetic pe- 
riodicals and blend their individualities into the at- 
tainment of one broad forum, deliberate masquerad- 
ers such as H. L. Mencken and his Smart Set, and 
magazines like The Century, sleepily smiling at the 
past, will have undisturbed dominance. Are 
miracles possible? 
footerte 


Pins for Wings 


By Emanuel Morgan 
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The Shipwreck 
By Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


HIS place is good enough, Bill!” cried Polly 
+ to the young man beside her, who drove the 
Ford, “let’s camp here!” 

Obediently he slowed up and stopped. His was a 
tranquil soul. He never argued and rarely talked, 
but his smile was amazingly pleasant, and the very 
way he smoked a pipe was sociability itself. His 
wife had indicated an oak-grove on a gently sloping 
hill to their right. Beneath it, close at hand, a 
level place large enough for a small car provided 
an ideal camping place for the night. 

“T’ll_ ask,” he said briefly, motioning toward a 
farm house on the brow of the hill above. In a 
moment he was out of the car, scrambling through 
the crisp leaves toward the hill top. Idly Polly 
watched him go, then turned her gaze across the 
valley at her left. In the evening haze which was 
already veiling the distance of cornfield and meadow, 
there was a breath of melancholy. She mused in a 
like mood. This was her last care-free jaunt with 
Bill. They had enjoyed three jolly years of mar- 
riage, in which they had played like a pair of merry 
children. She had told Bill it was now high time 
to settle down, start a family and assume grown-up 
responsibilities. 

“But we'll have one more fling first, Bill,’ she 
said. “Let’s spend your vacation on a cross-country 
tour in the Ford. I know where we can get an 
equipment second-hand. Bed and everything. It’ll 
be glorious!” 

Polly was a simple soul. She really loved dusty- 
fording it on country roads. That was one of the 
reasons Bill adored her. 

In a few minutes he came plunging down hill 
again, 

“Nothing doing, Poll,” he cried, “the house is 
empty—seems deserted—we'll have to look farther!” 

“But, Billy, its getting dark and I’m hungry! 
Besides, if nobody lives here, why should they care 
if we camp in their front yard?” 

Bill's better judgment was not proof against his 
own lively appetite. Without more argument he 
drove the Ford into the grassy driveway. An hour 
later, supper was over. The little tin coffee-pot 
which added one more rattle to the cheerful hubbub 
of the Ford motor camp, had yielded its last drop, 
the canvas collapsible double cot had been erected, 
and the flap stretched over it from the eaves of 
the Ford. All was ready for the night. The camp- 
ers sat cozily near the small blaze which had cooked 
their supper, now warmed them, and soon would 
light them to bed. 

Bill’s pipe was lit and drawing well when from 
the surrounding gloom came a voice: 

“You two look like outcasts on a desert island!” 

Polly looked up quickly. Behind Bill’s back a 
man was standing. He had crept up so quietly that 
they had not even noticed a rustle in the leaves. 
Probably the owner of the place. Polly smiled her 
friendliest smile. 

“We didn’t find anybody in the house, so we just 
camped here without permission,” she explained ten- 
tatively. 

The man sat down between them, like an invited 
guest, and without replying to Polly, continued his 
own train of thought. Bill puffed silently at his 
Pipe. 

“I knew about a young couple once,” he related, 
“cast away on a desert island. They were strangers. 
Hadn’t met on board ship. There was a big storm. 
Everybody put on life belts . . Shipwreck . . 
Next morning the man wakes up on a beach. He 
faintly remembers swimming till he crawled up 
somewhere on sand, too dead tired to move. He 
is stiff and lame, but O. K. He walks along the 
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beach to see who else-is saved. After a while he 
finds the body of a girl. At first he thinks she’s 
dead, but no—he brings her around. There is nobody 
else on the island. It’s just a little bit of an island 
with a rocky coast on one side. There are palms 
and ferns and a spring of fresh water, but no 
people on it. 

“Well, this girl isn’t very pretty, but she saves 
him from being all alone. They explore the island 
together and find what they can to eat. There are 
some berries or small fruits. He climbs the rocks 
and gets a few birds’ eggs. They eat them raw. 
There are some little animals, too, but he only kills 
One once in a while, with a stone. They eat it raw. 
Well, he zets crazy about this girl. He can’t let 
her out of his sight a minute. He follows her all 
the time. They find a high place to watch for ships, 
and they call it Signal Rock. They watch for rescu- 
ers, but nobody comes. He know’s they’ll never get 
away, but she keeps on hoping. He tells the girl he 
loves her, but she doesn’t care for him at all. There’s 
a man back home. 

“At last he can’t think of anything but this gir!. 
They’ve been on the island two weeks, but it seems 
like a year. He begs her and begs her. She always 
says, ‘No! No!’ By this time she is brown and thin 
and her hair is rough, with no chance to comb it, 
but he thinks she is beautiful. He can’t leave her 
alone. ‘If you won’t take me, I'll die!’ he says. 

“One night he’ gets out his knife and sharpens it 
on his shoe—scrape—scrape—scrape—scrape. His 
eyes are gleaming. He says: ‘Take me tonight or 
I can’t live any longer. I'll open my veins with 
this knife and bleed to death before your eyes!’ 

“She doesn’t love him. In fact, by now, she 
nearly hates him, but she can’t face being alone on 
the island. She is afraid to see him die. She agrees, 
and he takes the seal ring off his little finger and 
puts it on her third finger, kneels before her and 
says: ‘I swear, and God is my witness, I will 
cherish you and protect you as my wife, till I die. 
I am your husband in the sight of God. Will you 
be my wife?’ And she whispers, ‘Yes!’ 

“After that, for a while, he is crazy with happi- 
ness. He builds a little house of palm branches 
and makes a kind of fish net out of fibers, and tries 
to catch fish. He makes a rough kind of sling-shot 
and tries to shoot birds. They live like that for a 
couple of months, but he sees she is getting thin. 
Try as he will, he can’t get enough food for her. 
She eats twice as much as she did at first. Still she 
looks like a skeleton, and her strength is failing. 
And she is always ravenously hungry. ‘Eating for 
two,’ he thinks, remembering what an old woman 
said once. He gives her two-thirds of the food, 
and still she wants more. At last she says to him: 
‘If you'd only left me alone to die on the beach 
in the first place I’d have gone to Paradise like a 
good Catholic. Now I’ll die anyway and I'll go to 
Hell!’ 

“He says nothing to this, but thinks: ‘I can’t let 
her die till we’ve gone to a priest. My God, what 
shall I do?’ 

“That night he had a dream. An angel comes to 
him and says: ‘In three days help will come!’ He 
wakes up happy, then he thinks: ‘Can she last 
three days longer?’ 

“Next day she is very weak. He sees she is 
dying of hunger. She can’t last two days unless 
he finds more food. He tries to fish, but gets 
nothing. He shoots at birds with his sling-shot, but 
his stones fly wide. At last he falls down in the 
woods, worn out. He is light-headed. He thinks he 
hears the words: ‘A living sacrifice.’ He can see 
the hut through the trees, where his wife lies dying 
of hunger. He sharpens his knife very sharp, very 
sharp. He remembers how he was going to cut his 
veins if she hadn’t taken him, and he thinks: ‘T 
belong to her anyway. If she hadn’t taken me I'd 
lie dead now!’ 

“He makes a careful plan. 

“That night he creeps back to her. She is lying 
under the shelter he built. ‘See, darling,’ he cries, 
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‘‘I climbed up into the cave and found a nest of little 


rabbits. I killed them and skinned them and cut 
them up and brought them home to you. But un- 
fortunately I had an accident. One of those great 
rocks rolled down on my arm, just as I was climb- 
ing down, and crushed it!’ 

“She opens her eyes, not listening much to what 
he tells her. He feeds her the meat in small pieces. 
After a long while she says: ‘But, you aren’t eat- 
ing!’ He says: ‘I have eaten.’ She says: ‘What 
is the matter with your left arm? Didn’t you say 
just now you had an accident?’ He says: ‘It’s 
nothing fatal. It was crushed beneath a rock!’ ‘How 
terrible!’ she says, but her voice sounds indifferent. 
She is still very weak. 

“Next morning she was stronger than she had 
been for days. ‘Can you climb up the Signal Rock?’ 
he asks, ‘my arm is sore, He was too weak to 
move. 

“How is your arm today?’ she asks with real 
kindness in her voice. ‘I’ve dressed it,’ he replies, 
‘but it’s stiff,’ and he tucks in the rag around his 
coat sleeve to conceal the palm leaves and dry grass 
which stuff it out. 

“She climbs up to the Signal Rock, straining her 
eyes. ‘There’s smoke on the horizon,’ she screams. 

“Wave a signal,’ he replies. She takes off her 
skirt and waves it in the air, standing on the highest 
ledge of rock. 

“It’s coming nearer, I think,’ she cries, after 
half an hour. 

“After a while he calls up, ‘How about the boat?’ 

“‘Tt’s coming nearer!’ she says. 

“He is dizzy. He sinks into unconsciousness for 
a while. He doesn’t know how long. When he 
comes to, he hears her hail. ‘They see me! They’re 
sending in a rowboat to get us!’ and then she turns 
to come down the rock. He hears a terrible scream, 
a splash. She must have grown faint from standing 
so long in the sun, waving her petticoat. She must 
have lost her footing and fallen in the water. She 
is drowned in the sea. 

“They found him there, took him on board, dressed 
his arm. They brought him back home, but they 
buried ‘her in the sand . . .” 


Just as the last words were spoken, two men who 
had been waiting for some time in the darkness just 
outside the radius of firelight, stepped forward. 

“Well, Plunkett,” one of them exclaimed, jovially, 
“it was the shipwreck story this time, was it?” 
Turning to Polly, who was staring, as though hypno- 
tized, at the hook which served the storyteller for a 
left hand, he said: “Sometimes he tells how he lost 
his arm in the Chicago fire; sometimes it’s in a 
fight with the Moros. They are all good stories 
though. I never interrupt one!” 

At sight of the two keepers, the trusty rose. 
Goodnight, sir and madam!” he said with a cour- 
teous bow, “I have enjoyed the hospitality of your 
fire!” 

“What about this, anyway?” said Bill, knocking 
the ashes out of his cold pipe, and slowly rising to 
his feet, as the party of men was withdrawing. 
“Where did this man come from?” 

“If you were traveling east, you must have passed 
the asylum on your left about a quarter of a mile 
back. But if you’re going west, you'll pass it on 
your right first thing tomorrow morning. It’s a big 
stone building. You can’t miss it!” 

As they lay on the canvas cot, Polly said in a re- 
flective tone to Bill: “Darling, if the baby were 
coming and I were starving an a desert island, what 
would you do?” 

“They lock up all the nuts at night, Poll,” said 
her husband with an unusual burst of eloquence. “If 
you'd like, I'll call the gentlemen back and engage 
a room for you in Looney Castle!” 

Polly sniffed, thinking him an unimaginative old 
stupid, but even at that moment, if Polly had known 
it, he could almost feel her sharp little teeth biting 


into his arm. 
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Platform and Argument of the Committee of Forty-Eight 


N 


and programs of the two old parties. 
lines a method of redressing those grievances by orderly and constitutional processes. 


ONE of the great newspapers or periodicals has printed in full the platform and the argument in support thereof, promulgated by 
the Committee of Forty-eight, at its conference of representatives from forty states, in St. Louis, December 9, 1919. The docu- 
ment is important in that it represents the agreement of all the elements in American life that are dissatisfied with the policies 
It is an economic rather than a strictly political manifesto and it proclaims a purpose and out- 
The causes of general unrest are concisely 


stated, without exaggeration, and the cure is indicated in a platform of less than one hundred and fifty words. This document is the 
common-sense answer to those utterers of wild and whirling words who declare that the correction of our social and economic evils is to 
be achieved by violent revolution. ‘That the complicated domestic proposals for an effective dealing with the problems of the country 
are accurately aimed at the roots of the wrongs complained of, we have proof in the news of the willingness of the great Packers’ Trust 
to surrender in appearance, if not in substance, most of the instrumentalities whereby it had made or was making itself Master of the 
Food of the people. The Committee of Forty-eight desires the destruction of the economic control of that by which people must live, 


which flowers evilly into political control. 


he Conference would establish economic democracy, without which political democracy is 


impossible. The platform and argument are submitted to the peopie, and if there be response Justitying It, there will be held a national 
. Ps a + e . Se ora ee » « Vena? > as selreet > rece 
convention not later than July 1, 1920, for the purpose of organizing a national party and nominating a Presidential ticket representing 


the principles of reform, reconstruction, re-democratization and re-Americanization of the government of the United States. 


the document in full: 


Preamble 


TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


: The purpose of this Conference is to formulate and present to the Amer: 
ican people a program of political action that is honest, workable and funda- 


mental. 


Such a program must be economic in its nature, since the ills from 
which the country suffers are largely economic. 


Reforms in the political 


machinery itself will not meet the need. 


GROWING CONTROL OF RESOURCES 


The failure of the government to reduce the high cost of living, the fact 
that great numbers of American citizens live in want or fear of want, in spite 
of the country’s immense wealth, the growing control of basic resources and 
industries by trusts which disregard alike the rights of their employes and of 


the public, these together constitute a 


denial of the right to life, liberty and 


the pursuit of happiness, which is the heritage of all American citizens. Hence, 
there is profound unrest, and the conviction in the minds of earnest citizens 
that there can be no relief except through real constructive measures. 

There is a growing realization, also, that such relief cannot be hoped 


for through the two old political parties. 


It has long been a fact, and is 


now beginning to be recognized, that there is no real difference between these 
to parties; that both are controlled by the same economic forces; that these 
economic forces thus constitute an invisible government, not representative 
of the people, and that our present two-party system leaves the country with 


no adequate political opposition. 
litical monopoly. 


The country, in fact, is governed by a po- 


A DEADLOCK OF DEMOCRACY 


In this situation, it is fair to say that we have reached a deadlock of 


democracy. 


We seek, therefore, to open up new channels through which the 


fundamental demands of the popular will may find expression in political 
action, so that the economic contest may not pass into another and more 


serious phase. 


With a view to such political action, we submit a program in the interest 
of all, irrespective of class, race, sex, or creed, in the hope that it may serve 
as a means by which the various groups of citizens who have already united 
in different parts of the country for independent political action, and others 
who feel as we do, may come together next year in a new, great and suc- 


cessful party. 


OR generations the American peo- 
F ple were blessed with vast oppor- 

tunities in the form of natural re- 
sources. Farming and grazing lands, 
mines, water powers and timber tracts 
were easily accessible to the public, to 
labor and to capital. There was general 
prosperity. Poverty and squalor were 
almost unknown. But the people did not 
realize that this prosperity was due to 
the country’s natural wealth, and not to 
the political democracy which they also 
enjoyed. They did not see that the 
right to vote does not of itself insure 
the prosperity of the public and an equi- 
table division of the product of labor and 
capital. 

As time went on, the conditions of 
the country changed. Our natural re- 
sources were monopolized. Coal, iron, 
copper and other mineral deposits, our 
stores of oil, our big timber tracts, 
water powers and large holdings of 
farm and city lands passed into the 
control of fewer and fewer people. 
Every ten years the census shows a 
larger percentage of men who are ten- 
ants upon the farms or who do not own 
their own homes in cities. We have 
begun to reproduce on this continent 


the ominous condition of great wealth, 
on the one hand, and great poverty on 
the other, which has characterized and 
cursed the the Old 
World. Today the dreadful poverty of 
the slums in our cities, and the conse- 
quent suffering, especially in winter time, 
has become so much a part of our civili- 
that it little comment. 
About every twenty years we have a 
financial panic which disorganizes in- 
dustry, ruins many business men and in- 
flicts great hardship on the poor. On 
the other hand, immense fortunes have 
been piled up in the hands of a few, 
menacing democracy by their autocratic 
power Over our national life. 

No one seriously denies the substan- 
tial accuracy of these facts. Every 
thoughtful man must admit that wealth 
is power, and that therefore liberty and 
such an inequality in the distribution of 
wealth as now exists cannot permanently 
endure together. 

The problem that confronts this coun- 
try is to devise such changes in the law 
as will increase the production of wealth 
and secure its more equitable distribu- 
tion among those who contribute to its 
production. Private monopoly and 


civilizations of 


zation excites 


privilege must be destroyed, not only to 
check the rising cost of living, but to 
bring about the gradual disappearance 
of the tremendous concentrations of 
wealth, which, on account of their eco- 
nomic and political control, threaten the 
liberties and perhaps the life of this re; 
public. 

It is obvious that this problem can 
be solved. The factors of production 
are land, which includes all natural re- 
sources, labor and capital. Capital is 
the surplus wealth resulting from the 
application of labor to land.* There is 
no lack of either of these factors. Al- 
though almost all of the tillable or 
usable land in America is now in pri- 
vate hands, at least one-third is held 
out of use for speculation or for monop- 
oly, and is not devoted to the produc- 
tion of wealth. This land is stituated 
in every state in the union. In New 
York State alone there are millions of 
acres of such land. Texas is as large 
as Germany, and if properly used could 
support as large a population. 

There is sufficient land. 
There is sufficient labor and _ sufficient 
capital. Indeed, in hard times our prob- 
lem is how to utilize the surplus labor; 
and at such times our banks are flooded 
with capital, which the owners are either 
afraid or lack opportunity to invest. 


there fore 


Even with the present amount of pro- 
duction no one would be in want if the 
wealth produced were equitably 
tributed. And it is clear that if we can 
arrange our system of production and 
intelligently there will be 
everyone able and 
willing to work. Our task is to bring 
about such a condition through the or: 


dis- 


distribution 


an abundance for 


derly methods of American democracy, 
not by the destructive process of revolu- 
tion. 

The obligation of all true Americans 
to undertake this constructive work is 
especially plain now. We have emerged 
from a war in which millions of our sol- 
diers fought for the ideals of democ- 
racy; millions more toiled unselfishly in 
factory and on farm, hoping and _ be- 
lieving that the cause was worth limit- 
less sacrifice, because its triumph would 
bring in the new world that was so lav- 
ishly promised us by our readers. It. is 
now the privilege of all of us to join 
in a common effort to make reality of 
the vision for which our sons and broth- 
ers worked and died. 

The program we present is essen- 
tially economic. We believe in improve- 
ments in political machinery, but we 
realize that the people cannot reap sub- 





Here is 


stantial benefit from such improvements 
until economic reforms have been made. 
We have, accordingly, devoted the ma- 
jority of our program to an analysis of 
economic conditions and to such definite 
constructive recommendations as can 
easily be enacted into law. 
The Trusts 

Let us consider trusts. The control 
of the markets by our leading trusts 
is not due to either their efficiency or 
size, but to the possession of special 
privileges, natural or artificial, which 
are denied to their competitors. 

The Steel Trust 

Of all the trusts the Steel Trust has 
been most successful in exploiting the 
public and oppressing labor. Its rate 
of profits for the first ten years of its 
existence was estimated by McRae, ex- 
pert accountant for the Stanley Com- 
mittee, at 40 per cent of the actual cost 
of production on all products. Since 
that time the rate has probably been 
1918 the net 
profits actually reported were almost 
half a billion dollars. During the war 
the Steel Corporation did not hesitate 


considerably higher. In 


to take advantage of conditions pro- 
duced in Europe by the German sub- 
marine warfare. The Allies were in 


dire straits for steel with which to re- 
place ships sunk by the submarines. And, 
although our Government fixed as a fair 
price representing a fair profit, $63 to 
$65 a ton, the Steel, Corporation sold 
enormous quantities to Ally shipbuilders 
at $180 to $200 a ton. 

The Steel Corporation's treatment of 
labor has been notorious. Lawless sup- 
pression of constitutional rights, denial 
of organization, collective bargaining 
and a living wage, and the induction 
of foreign labor from countries where 
the standard of living is low has been 
the policy of the Steel Trust from the 
day of its organization. A great law- 
yer, who is now a member of the United 
States Supreme Court and who in 1911 
and 1912 made an exhaustive study of 
the Steel Trust, summed up its policy 
before the Congressional Investigating 
Committee, as follows: 

“IT say these are conditions which 
have driven out American labor; and 
the most important thing I want to im- 
press upon you in regard to that is not 
merely the long hours or the low wages, 
but it is that it has been and is at- 
tended with conditions of repressing, 
the like of which you cannot find, I 
believe, this side of Russia.” 

How did the Steel Trust get its 
power to do these things,” 1. @., tO eX- 
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ploit the public and oppress labor? 
It got control of the best iron ores and 
the coal best suited for steel making. 
It acquired these resources partly for 
use, but largely to prevent competi- 
tion. At the same time it bought or 
obtained control of the main ore-haul- 
ing railroads and _ ore-carrying lake 
boats, so that, according to Judge Gary, 
it acquired a transportation advantage 
over its competitors of more than $2 
on every ton of metal produced. This 
is but a small part of the peculiar ad- 
vantage which control of transportation 
and raw materials give the trust. Un- 
der such circumstances competition be- 
comes clearly impossible; the trust is 
able to dictate the price of steel, and an 
immense economic power is built up 
which holds labor and the public help- 
less. The relation of the trust’s profits 
to the cost of living is evident when we 
remember that steel is used in almost 
every process of production and dis- 
tribution. Monopoly in any essential of 
civilization strikes directly at the pub- 
lic’s pocket. 
The Oil Trust 

The Oil Trust was originally built 
up by illegal and secret railroad re- 
bates. This monopoly was further 
strengthened by the acquisition and con- 
struction of great pipe lines for the 
transportation of oil. Railroad favors 
and advantages, and the control of the 
pipe lines plus the acquisition of oil 
wells, are the basis for its mastery of 
the market. 

In an opinion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission this vital relation 
between transportation control and the 
price-fixing power is described as_fol- 
lows: 

“The possession of these pipe lines 
enables the Standard to control the 
price of crude petroleum and to deter- 
mine, therefore, the price which its 
competitors in a given locality should 
pay. In any industry, whoever controls 
the avenues of transportation of either 
the raw material or the finished product, 
can speedily drive all competitors out 
of business.” 


The Beef Trust 

The Beef Trust also possesses spe- 
cial privileges in railroad transporta- 
tion. The freight cars designed for the 
transportation of the packers’ products 
are Owned almost entirely by the trust. 
If any independent desires to compete 
with the Beef Trust, and the railroads 
have no proper equipment for the trans- 
portation of his product, it is obvious 
that the trust has a special privilege in 
transportation and that thereby any ef- 
fective competition is prevented. The 
Federal Trade Commission has pointed 
out that this transportation privilege is 
so effective that the Beef Trust con- 
stantly uses it to invade and control the 
trade in many other articles of our 
food supply besides meat. 

Another advantage enjoyed by these 
concerns is their ownership or control 
of the principal stockyards, abattoirs, 
cold storage and other warehouse facili- 
ties in various parts of the country, 
which in effect are nothing but freight 
Stations designed for the handling of 
perishable or special freight. To permit 
such facilities to remain in the hands 
of the Beef Trust is to give it a monop- 
oly of exactly the same nature as if the 
general freight station in any city were 
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put under the private control of some 
particular firm. 

The Federal Trade 
a recent report to President Wilson, 
August, 1919, directly charged that the 
Beef Trust concerns receive from the 
railroads advantages equivalent to re- 
bates which are denied to competitors. 
The report says: 

“Formerly in the shape of direct re- 
bates, these advantages are now usually 
in expedited service to the big packer 
cars; in favorable mixing rules, which 
include all their diversified products and 
even.many articles not related to the 
packing industry; by allowances paid 
to some of the big packers by carriers 
for a part of the transportation serv- 
ice, by favorable arrangements and 
lease of stockyards by the railroads to 
some of the big packers, and by the 
sale to the railroads of bumping posts 
manufactured by a subsidiary of one of 
the Big Five. 

“The small independent packer’s cars 
are misused and diverted,. frequently be- 
ing out of service for extended periods 
—in several instances as long as six 


Commission, in 


to provide for prompt and continuous 
transportation of his products, the trust 
was able to ruin such an operator, or 
compel him to sell out, or to do busi- 
ness according to the trust’s terms. 
But in the Coal Trust 
ment of monopoly is involved besides 
the railroad advantages. Practically all 
of the land containing merchantable 
hard coal has been acquired by the trust. 
These holdings constitute not only the 
mines that are actually worked, but 
large tracts containing anthracite which 
will last hundreds of years, and which 
were acquired by the trust, not for the 
purpose of mining the coal, but for the 
purpose of preventing competitors from 
opening up new mines. Even if by 
Government ownership of the railroads 
we take away from the trust the power 
to discriminate against competitors 
through transportation advantages, the 
trust will still possess the great bulk 
of the anthracite deposits, and thereby 
will have possession of a natural mo- 
nopoly which will enable it to control 
the trade and extort monopoly prices. 
The same principles apply to the 
Copper 


another ele- 











months. In 1917 the cars of the Big Bituminous Coal Trust, the 
Five and their subsidiary companies Trust and the Lumber Trust. 
[>_> — — errno ten — —o —— = = 


1 idle land into use. 


sex or color. 


Constitution. 
cases. 
of industry and labor’s right to 


The Three Planks 


Public ownership of transportation, including stock yards, large 
abattoirs, grain elevators, terminal warehouses, pipe lines and tanks. 
Public ownership of other public utilities and of the principal natural 
resources, such as coal, oil, natural gas, mineral deposits, large water 
powers and large commercial lumber tracts. 


| 
No land (including natural resources) and no patents be held | 
out of use for speculation to aid monopoly. We favor taxes to force | 


| Equal economic, political and legal rights for all, irrespective of 
The immediate and absolute restoration of free speech, | 
free press, peaceable assembly, and all civil rights guaranteed by the | 
We demand the abolition of injunctions in labor 
We indorse the effort of labor to share in the management 








organize and bargain collectively 


through representatives of its own choosing. 








maintained an average of 80.8 miles per 
car per day, while the average of cars 
of their competitors, the independent 
packing companies, was only 54.5 miles.” 
The Milling Trust 

Exactly the same reasoning applies 
to the so-called Milling Trust, which 
controls the principal grain elevators 
which are merely freight stations for 
the reception of grain. Competition by 
independent millers is and 
the latter are deprived of a free market, 
as they can sell only to the trust; and 


controlled, 


the general public is overcharged for 
the staples of life. The farmers have 
shown that the trust’s elevators impose 
unearned charges for handling and other 
processes and grade their wheat falsely, 
buying their wheat from the farmer ai 
a low grading and selling it to the pub- 
lic at a high grading, thus injuring both 
farmer and consumer. 
The Coal Trust 

privileges are en. 
The Interstate 


Similar railroad 
joyed by the Coal Trust. 
Commerce Commission has made an in- 
vestigation of the anthracite coal trade. 
This disclosed the fact that a few con- 
cerns, controlled by the same financial 
interests which controlled the coal-carry- 
ing railroads, had secured a _ practical 
monopoly of this trade. By using their 
power over the railroads to prevent an 
independent from getting sufficient cars 


The only possible way to break up 
these monopolies is for the Government 
to take over and operate the railroads 
and the oil pipe lines, and to acquire 
and open upon equitable leases to all 
competitors the natural resources owned 
by these trusts, such as coal, iron an?‘ 
copper lands, oil wells and commercial 
timber tracts. 

If we open all 
equitable leases to all 
develop them, the power of monopoly 
to exact an exorbitant price will also 
be destroyed. will fall; con- 
sumption will be greatly enlarged, and 
the resulting increase in production will 
so increase the demand for labor that 
there will be more jobs than men. La- 
bor will then be able to secure its full 
reward, even without resorting to the 
expense and suffering involved in 
strikes, which, under monopoly control 
of industry, is labor’s only weapon. 

The Government should operate, as a 
part of the railroad service, all private 
cars of every kind, the leading stock- 
yards, abattoirs, cold storage and other 
terminal warehouses, convenient grain 
warehouses, cotton warehouses and com- 
For the same reasons 
acquire the 
country, 


mining lands upon 


who desire to 


Prices 


pressing plants. 
the Government 
great water powers of the 
which should be developed either directly 
by the Government or under equitable | 


should 


ulate 


r 


to prevent his 
should. provide that anyone may use, 
manufacture or sell any article, process 
or device covered by any patent, upon 
the payment of a reasonable royalty, to 
be fixed by the Government. 
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leases, insuring the sale power to all 
applicants upon equal terms and at fair 
rates. 


Patents 
There are also the so-called Harvester 


Trust, the Electrical Trust, the Shoe 
Machinery Trust and others, which de- 
pend largely upon patents for their mo- 
nopoly control of the market. 


Our patent law was designed to stim- 
invention for the public good. 


The purpose of the law, however, has 


been so perverted that a great number 
of extremely valuable patents have been 
acquired and kept out of use by the 
trusts, and the public is denied the bene- 
fit of them. 


The patent law should be remodeled 
privilege. The law 


This would 
end monopoly upon patents; 
prices would fall, and the inventor's re- 
ward would correspond to the use made 


based 


of his invention. 


Privilege is Not Business 
This program does not propose 


make war upon business because it is 


attempt to reverse the whiee’: 
of progress, go back to small units of 
production, or to destroy  indiviual 
initiative. It aims only to destroy un- 
just privileges which tend to monopoly 
control of industry with the intolerable 
evils which flow from it. 

Under the conditions here proposed 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
for instance, would be unable to get its 
raw material in the shape of iron or 
upon any better terms than any 
competitor. It would be unable to trans- 
port such raw material to its mills, and 
the finished product from the mills to 
less cost than its 
competitors. If by reason of its size, 
or of the efficiency of its management, 
it can actually mine iron and coal cheap- 
er than competitors, and if it can pro- 
duce the finished product by greater 
skill as manufacturers at a price cheaper 
than its competitors, it will obtain the 
share of the market due to the posses- 
sion of such ability. 

If, on the other hand, 
cerns owe their control of the market 
to the privileges which have been here 
named, with these privileges removed, 
they will shrink to the size which ex- 
periences under just conditions demon- 
strate to be the most efficient for profit- 


big, or 


coal 


the market, at any 


these con- 


able production. 
The Railroads 

The facts herein cited would amply 
justify the public ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads even if Government 
operation were less efficient and eco- 
nomical than private operation, which 
we deny. The railroad service is a 
monopoly and no monopoly can ever be 
safely entrusted to private hands. Our 
transportation system is one of the two 
chief strongholds of undemocracy and 
wealth’s exploiting power. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that he who con. 
trols the transportation system controls 
the nation itself. Public ownership of 
railroads during the war has not failed, 
as is claimed, for we did not really 
have public ownership. We had a nomi- 
nal operation by the Government, but 


actually the management was in the 


ands of former railroad officials, whose 
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eration appear a failure. 


due to the large increases in the sal- 
aries of employes and shorter hours, 
and to the exorbitant rentals paid by 
the Government, and to the use of the 
railroads primarily for war purposes, 
instead of for profit. 
Government Ownership 

Moreover, many of the railroads the 
Government used during the war had 
previously been well nigh wrecked by 
private ownership. They were run 
down, sucked dry by profiteering direc- 
torates; they were hulks which the Gov- 
ernment had to repair at large public 
expense in order to keep them togethr. 
It is admitted that the owners of the 
railroads cannot now operate these roads 
at the present rates and with the pres- 
ent wages and pay dividends equal to 
the rentals paid by the Government. The 
deterioration in service is due to the 
withdrawal of experienced employes, to 
war conditions. It is no more marked 
in Government controlled corporations 


than in those remaining in private 
hands. 
The Government, even under its 


present limitations, has saved millions 
of dollars by shortening routes, discon- 
tinuing competitive trains, and consoli- 
dating ticket offices, agencies, law de- 


3 © 

interest was to make Government op- 
The so-called 
“deficit” from Government operation is 
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partment and repair facilities. But the 
present arrangement does not permit of 
the enormous saving that would be pos- 
sible under Government ownership by 
abolishing the numerous companies 
Under Gov- 
ernment the 
country would belong to the Govern- 
ment and it would be possible to dis- 
pense with the costly army of tracers 
who check and locate the property of 
each individual company. Swarms of 
clerical officers are now employed to 
keep books, not only of the great sys- 
tems, but of the numerous subsidiary 


which now own the roads. 


ownership every car in 


corporations of which each system is 
composed, Even the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company is operated through fifty- 
one subsidiary companies, and each of 
these companies checks, audits and re- 
ports for itself. 
Government ownership 
make possible an immense saving by the 
proper co-ordination of rail and water 
facilities, which has been prevented by 


would also 


private ownership. 

The argument 1s advanced that public 
ownership would bring these great serv- 
ices into politics. Our experience with 
the postal service, with police and fire 
departments, public schools and other 
public services is a sufficient answer to 
that argument. 

We declare also in favor of public 
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ownership of all public utilities. Pub- 
lic utilities are monopolies, and should 


be run for service, not for profit. 
Nearly all the privately owned public 
utilities in America have been over- 


capitalized and are attempting to exact 
from the public charges sufficient to 
pay a return upon fictitious capitaliza- 
tion. Private ownership of railroads 
and public utilities is the most power- 
ful corrupting force in politics. The 
power to issue and pay dividends on 
watered stock, and to manipulate in- 
flated securities results in such great 
profits that there is irresistible tempta- 
tion to use a part of them to elect state 
and federal officials who will protect 
these monopolies and their profits. And 
the elimination of this corrupting force 
would be worth the excess cost, if there 
were any, involved in public ownership 
and operation. 
The Land Question 

The fact that many of our trusts 
control the market through ownership 
of natural resources, together with the 
generally admitted fact that putting idle 
men upon idle land is at least a partial 
solution of our economic problem, brings 
us face to tace with the land question. 
Any permanent solution of our eco- 
nomic problem must obviously include 
a change in our land policy. If we do 
not change our land policy, most of the 





benefits from lower prices due to pub. 
lic ownership, the destruction of the 
trusts and other reforms will be ab- 
sorbed in the constantly increasing price 
of land and rents, which in turn will be 
reflected in constantly increasing prices 
of all commodities. Even a successfyl 
application of the farm loan policy, or 
of the co-operative movement would, by 
making farming more profitable, raise 
the price of farm land and make it 
harder to buy a farm, unless we change 
our ‘land policy. The Cleveland 3-cent 
trolley fare caused a corresponding rise 
in real estate and rents in the section 
served by the trolley. Henry Ford’s in. 
crease of wages to $5 a day caused an 
immediate jump in Detroit land values 
and rents. 

All wealth in the last analysis comes 
from the land. It supplies the sources 
of all energy and the raw materials of 
all production. The same reasoning that 
proves the injustice of allowing a few 
people to hold out of use great quanti- 
ties of land containing anthracite coal, 
applies with equal force to holding out 
of use for speculation large tracts of 
farm and city land. There is no differ- 
ence in principle between lands that pro- 
duce coal, iron or oil, and land that 
produces food or that is used for build- 
ing purposes. 


Colonel Roosevelt voiced a funda- 
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mental American doctrine in his Paris 
speech, when he said: “When property 
rights conflict with human rights, prop- 
erty rights must give way.” No plainer 
application of this principle can be found 
than the proposition that the right of 
the owner to hold his land idle must 
give way to the human right of unem- 
employed or underpaid man to go upon 
that idle land and produce the things 
that the people need. 

The principle upon which we should 
work is that it is against public policy 
to allow any land to be held out of 
use for purposes of speculation or mo- 
ncpoly. If we can gradually bring into 
use the unused land in every part of 
the country, it will become easier for 
the average man to obtain a home or 
own a farm, and this will result in de- 
creasing tenant farming, increasing 
home owners, and drawing off upon the 
land large numbers of industrial work- 
ers, thus relieving the congested labor 
market. It will also lower rents by en- 
couraging building. These results can be 
obtained by the use of taxing and police 
powers of the Government. 

There are other important questions 
now before the public, many of which 
has been pressed upon our attention. 

The industrial problem is a complex 
one, and cannot be solved all at once. 
We can only hope to fix and hold the 
public attention upon a very few defi- 
nite ideas. If we try to do too many 
things at once we will create discord 
among ourselves, scatter our energies 
and accomplish nothing. We_ have, 
therefore, endeavored to confine this 
declaration to a few fundamental and 
easily understood principles, upon which 
we are substantially agreed. 

If we succeed in carrying out these 
principles, there will come into the pub- 
lic life of nation and state men who 
represent the people instead of the spe- 
cial interests, and who will, therefore, 
be in active sympathy with every really 
democratic idea and every practicable 
project for the common good. Under 
such conditions all suggestions for im- 
proving political and economical condi- 
tions will be taken up and considered 
on their merits. This is the only way 
to make progress. 

In 1909, when Lloyd George, then 
chancellor of the exchequer, introduced 
before the house of commons his fa- 
mous budget, the principle feature of 
which was taxation of unearned incre- 
ment and idle land, he said: “This is a 
war budget. It is for raising money 
to wage implacable warfare against pov- 
erty and squalidness. I cannot help 
holding and believing that before this 
generation has passed away we shall 
have advanced a great step towards that 
good time when poverty and the wretch- 
edness and human degradation which 
always follow in its camp will be as 
remote to the people of this country as 
the wolves which once infested its for- 
ests.” 

This is the great purpose which our 
program embodies. It is the spirit in 
which we must attack the problems 
of our generation. But to bring jus- 
tice to our people by enacting such a 
program into law is not an easy task 
nor the work of a moment. It is the 
most tremendous undertaking ever con- 
ceived by the people of any country. 
Victory will require time, patience and 
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courage. We will be opposed by the 
selfish, the foolish and the blind. All 
the relentless foes of progress will be 
arrayed against us. But the battle must 
go on and the victory be won, for only 
through victory will come the realiza- 
tion of America’s ideal. 
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Letters from the People 


Contra Porlockum 


Ardmore, Okla., Dec. 14, 1919. 
Editor of Reepy’s Mirror: 

May I not, a la W. W., request you to 
attempt to express to Mr. Vincent Star- 
rett the merest fringe of my apprecia- 
tion of his most delightful little essay 
on “Persons From Porlock,” in the also 
most delightful altogether Christmas 
number of ReEEpy’s Mrrror? 

I have but just read it, in a measur- 
ably fuelless world, and it has warmed 
my heart and made me forget that my 
feet are cold. Grant me but another 
such heart-warmer, and I shall dream 
that there is a lump of coal in my vest- 
pocket. 

Persons from Porlock we have always 
with'us, alas!) I have in mind just now 
one of mine---a female person from Por- 
lock who is iny immediate Nemesis at 
the office where, in my odd moments, I 
edit a daily newspaper. 

This Porlock person, in some manner 
unaccountable to me, learned a few 
weeks ago that I had been guilty in my 
youth of writing what she terms poetry. 

One afternoon last week when I was 
extremely busy getting the early edition 
of the paper to press, Mrs. Porlocker 
entered my sanctum, bearing a bunch of 
MSS. which she averred was original 
poetry. She demanded that 1 read it 
instantly and “tell her what I think of 
it.” I, having demurred, explained the 
absolute necessity of my attention to 
business for the hour and the moment, 
she then begged that I permit her to 
read “just one” of her “poems” to me! 

I am a patient person, patient even 
with persons from Porlock as a rule; 
but there is a limit to Porlockism, is 
there not? So, with as much courtesy 
as I could command I told the Porlock 
lady that not for one million dollars in 
cold cash would I ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, read or permit to be read 
to me in the author’s presence a poem 
and forthwith tell the author what I 
thought of it—no matter what I thought. 
(And I need the money!) 

Mrs. Porlocker apparantly took no 
offense. Nor did she take the hint. She 
sat there in front of my typewriting 
machine going over her “poems” for half 
an hour, during the most desperately 
busy part of my day's work. Then she 
stuck her bunch of stuff under my paste- 
pot and departed. 

Every day since then, and usually at 
my busiest moment, Mrs. Porlocker has 
called me on the phone, demanding my 
“verdict.” As yet I have not rendered 
the verdict, but I have tried to read one 
of Mrs. Porlocker’s porlockings. Tried, 
you understand. 

Will you not ask Mr. Starrett, or any 
other writer who has been porlocked, 
to come to the aid of the party in this 
case and tell me what my verdict should 
be? 

What, in such circumstances, would be 
Hopefully, 

Bert Love. 


yours? 
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“They Ain't No Sich Animal” 

Chardon, Ohio, Dec. 16, 1919. 
Editor of RrEepy’s Mirror: 

I am enclosing $3 on subscription. 
Had thought some of drapping your 
paper, and for much the same reason as 
given by friend Tubbs, of Bienfait, Sas- 
katchewan. That is: I do not like to 
give support to a paper that is wedded to 
the “good government” delusion. 

However, I enjoy reading some mat- 
ter that appears in the Mirror. It re- 
flects the outlook upon life and some 
unique personalities whose diction and 
piquant style I admire. 

You single tax men and other “rad- 
ical” “governmentalists” are the strong- 
est bulwark of this popular delusion. 
For, by bringing to public notice new 
theories of government and advocating 
new kinds of legislation, you keep alive 
the hope that somehow, sometime, we 
will finally discover “good government.” 

Thus, men are kept from inquiring 
what government really is and expend 


their energies in chasing after this 
spook. 
You “radical” governmentalists, who 


charge our social ills to “bad govern- 
ment,” and prescribe “good govern- 
ment” as a cure, seem to me to be in 
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the same position as an M. D. diagnosing 
a drunk as suffering from the effects of 
bad whisky and prescribing good whisky 
as the cure, and laboring under the de- 
lusion that men canot get along without 
whisky, instructs the patient to drink 
the kind of whisky he can get until good 
whisky is discovered, 

So reform governmentalists tell us 
that bad government is better than 
none, to have patience and someday 
we will have good government. And we 
are hopefully trying out new brands of 
legislation only to be disappointed. Yet, 
the exponents of every new brand con- 
fidently proclaim that at last we have 
reached the promised land—discovered 
good government. 

I dunno as you will care to read, 
far less publish this epistle. It matters 
not. I have written it primarily be- 
cause I felt the urge and it pleases me. 

Your reaction is a secondary consid- 
eration. 

W. T. BeTHUNE. 


% 
The Smith-Towner Bill 
Savannah, Ga., Dec. 15, 1919, 
[Editor of Reepy’s Mirror: 
What is the substance of the Smith- 
Towner Educational biil before Con- 
gress about. which the Catholic press is 
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raising such holy hell? That particular 


1? pposition might possibly help the meas- 






Ire. 





J. G. SQuares. 





The information sought is found ad- 





nirably condensed in an article entitled, 
‘Education, the Problem,” in 
a recent issue of the New Republic by 
W. C. Bagley. The article does not deal 
with Roman Catholic or other objection 
to the proposed legislation, but simply 
condenses the measure as_ representing 
the most important attempt to deal with 
education a national problem. The 
part of Mr. Bagley’s article dealing di- 
rectly with the Smith-Towner bill is as 
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follows: 

“There at the 
present time several bills that look to 
the of 
these problems. 
only one, that covers them all in a com- 
This is the Smith- 
Towner bill, prepared originally by the 


are before Congress 


solution one or another of 


There is one bill, and 
prehensive fashion. 
Emergency Commission of the National 


Education Association 
ind women who have had no partisan or 


a group of men 


selfish interests to serve, and whose only 
concern has been the welfare of the Na- 
tion and the Nation’s children. 

“The bill provides for the creation of 
a Department of Education. It provides 
for annual ‘continuing’ grants from the 
Nation to the states in the following 
amounts and for the purposes named: 

“$7,500,000 for the reduction of adult 
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illiteracy in the native-born population; 


Sy 


~ 


500,000 for the Americanization of 

immigrants ; 
“$50,000,000 

tional opportunities,’ particularly through 


for ‘equalizing educa- 
the improvement of the rural schools; 
“20,000,000 for 
physical training; 
“$15,000,000 
teachers. 


health education and 


for the preparation of 


“It provides further that each state 
accepting of these grants shall 
match, dollar for dollar, the Federal al- 
It 


safeguards the autonomy of 


any 


lotment for the purpose in question. 
explicitly 
the states by providing that nothing in 
the proposed law shall be construed to 
mean or to justify the imposition upon 
the states of uniform courses of study, 
other uniform 
It sets up no 
oppressive machinery of inspection; the 
contracts between state and 
Nation presuppose good faith upon both 
sides—an assumption that the results of 
the ‘grants aid’ now in operation 
abundantly confirm and justify. 


uniform textbooks, or 
‘plans, means or methods.’ 


proposed 


in 


“This is the only educational bill now 
before Congress that has the indorse- 
ment of the organized teachers of the 
Nation, the organized women of the Na- 
tion, and the organized labor of the 
Nation. 
the people who know most. about the 


These organizations represent 


evils that. the bill seeks to remedy, the 


people who are best qualified to frame 
the correction of these 
evils, and the people who have the most 
at stake if the evils remain uncorrected.” 


programs for 


By Clover Hartz Seelig 
L Stratton Parker, appeared in two 
you must read aloud to anyone near but 
came out in book form. (The Atlantic 
much matter as originally appeared. 


An American Idyll 
AST spring the nucleal chapters of 
“An American Idyll,” by Cornelia 
numbers of the Atlantic Monthly, They 
made one of those stories from which 
preferably to someone dear. This sum- 
mer, the material with some additions, 
Monthly Co., Boston and New York.) 
There is rather more than twice as 
Most of the expansion is due to Mrs. 
Parker’s quoting freely from her hus- 


band’s writings, but she has _ also 
worked in many more details of the 
idyll. The quotations from Mr. Park- 


er’s books and articles may render the 
hook of more yalue as a socio-economic 
“document,” but the beautiful love story 
suffers: nevertheless, it is a book you 
will want in vour library to meet the 
occasional need of an emotional stir. 

It is the biography of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carleton Parker, told by Mrs. Parker 
as a tribute to her husband, and an an- 
swer to the questionings of his many 
and interested friends and co-workers in 
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The January White Sale 


Monday the Fifth 


Year. 


1920 White Sale. 


pines. 


GRAND-LEADER 


The white sales with their fresh lovely 
underthings, their snow white linens, their 
crispy new blouses are again announced 
for the first Monday’s selling of the New 
Preparations that in other white 
sales were deemed great have been sur- 
passed by the preparations made for our 


more difficult, but’ the results make this 
one of the greatest sales we have held. 


We have receiveda shipment of hundreds 
of beautiful undergarments from the Philip- 
The number is greater than we 
have ever placed on sale in January. There 
are silk pieces, and American made under- 
garments also, offered in this sale of white. 
Handmade blouses from France are one of 
the features presented by the Blouse Shop. 


From the woman who has lavish and 
extravagant tastes, to the woman, who 
takes thought of her income, the White 
Sales hold interest, for they offer beautiful 
merchandise at extremely low prices. 


STIX. BAER & FULLER 


Buying conditions were 











sociology. Mrs. Parker felt that even 
if her husband had not had time before 
his death to make “so truly national a 
name as to warrant a book about his 
works, his life was so big, so full, 59 
potential that even as the story of a 
man, it would be worth reading.” And 
it is the story of a big, genuine, hope- 
ful, helpful American, written with an 
appealing confidence that wins the read- 
er at once. Mrs. Parker writes smooth- 
ly and graciously, if not always pune- 
tiliously. Perhaps in this instance we 
are glad that she is not too sophisti- 
cated in the art of letters. Her book is 
the utterance of her heart, and at times, 
her heart sings for her and, one might 
say, to her. 

Cornelia and Carleton met one day 
when she was a “freshman” and he a 
senior at Berkeley College, California. 
Shortly afterward they decided to 
marry, but they managed to wait until 
college was ended for both of them. 
Then, they married on nothing, fortified 
by all the love in the world. One of 
the happiest Christmases ever experi- 
enced cost them less than two dollars, 
Carl gave Cornelia “The Pastor’s Wife,” 
“and we gloated over it,’ she writes, 
“all Xmas afternoon. We gave each 
of our two sons a ten-cent toy-pistol 
and five cents worth of caps—they were 
in their paradise. I mended three shirts 
of Carl’s that had been in my _ basket 
so long they were really like new— 
laundered them and hung the trio, tied 
in tissue paper and red ribbon, on the 
tree. That was a Xmas!” 

“Carl she continues, 
“that since his wife got excited over five 
cents’ worth of gum drops, there was no 
use investing in a dollar’s worth of 
French mixed candy, especially if one 
hadn’t the dollar.” 

And so, the few, busy years sped in 
peace and real plenty. The only shadow 
that dimmed the Parker sun was sepa- 
ration, the need of saying “good-bye.” 
On one of those occasions, Carl ex- 
claimed, “Gee, but it is hell to be hap- 
pily married!” Poverty, as well as sep- 
aration, was a bugbear, but they allowed 
poverty to act only as a tragic incentive 
to the fullest enjoyment of living to- 
gether. . 

However, poverty killed Carl Parker. 
For he was forced, no matter how oc- 
cupied, to pick up anything and every- 
thing “on the side,” to make ends meet. 
And on top of all this grilling busi- 
ness of living were his ambition and 
great love for humanity which made 
him give so much to everybody. So, 
when the University of California 
called, at first they hesitated because the 
money returns were so meagre to raise 
a family. “But we longed for a life 
that would give us the maximum chance 
to be together. Cold-bloodedly we de- 
cided that university work would give 
us that opportunity and the long vaca- 
tions would give us our mountains.” 
They had tramped their honeymoon in 
the mountains. Thus, they chose a pro- 
fessorship and more poverty, just as, 
later, they dared to go to Harvard and 
Europe for a degree. Off they went, in 
perfectly good spirits, on a paternal 
loan of two thoysand dollars plus two 
baby boys—to Europe. You must read 
that European idyll to get the joy of 
it. Even their disasters were blessings, 
because they were shared. After four 
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years of adventure, they found them- 
selves eating Christmas dinner on a 
train speeding back to California. “How 
those American dining car prices floored 
us after three years of all we could 
eat for thirty-five cents!” 

At last, Carl Parker was discovered 
by the United States. Before long, he 
was the Executive Secretary on the State 
Immigration Commission, in which serv- 
ice he cleaned up the labor camps all 
over California and at the same time 
awakened some sympathetic understand- 
ing of the I. W. W. and his prob- 
lem. 

Then, just as in the beautiful tale 
came the good fairy. “Parker luck,” 
she exclaims somewhere. The Parkers 
were living on $1,700 a year! There 
were the two boys and the “June Bug” 
on the way. Now, $1,700 per year to 
a man like Parker is a revelation some- 
what damaging to a University like Cal- 
ifornia. But the good friend came and 
proposed that Carl should take a year’s 
leave of absence, study economic condi- 
tions in the East and then write a book. 
The friend would finance the trip and 
the family and the book in happiness 
and luxury! Of course Carl went. His 
meetings with the big men, merchants, 
doctors and radicals of the country, 
were a source of joy to him. Next, 
came the hurried call to the University 
of Washington, at Seattle. 

“He left the University of California 
a young, assistant professor, just one 
rebellious morsel in a huge machine. 
He found himself in Washington, not 
only head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Dean of the College of Com- 
merce and a power on the campus, but a 
power in the community as well.” 

This was wealth, at last. “Instead 
of spending most of my time in the 
kitchen and riding herd on the young, 
our dropped-straight-from- 
heaven Mrs. Willard. And see what 
that meant. For the first time, we knew 
the satisfaction and added joy that come 
from some responsible person to help 
with the housework. Every other Sun- 
day we had fricasseed chicken and al- 
ways, always frosting on the cake. For 
the first two months in Seattle we felt 


we had 
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as if we ought to have company at 
every meal. It did not seem good to 


sit down to food as good as that, with 
only the family present. Every other 
Sunday night we had the whole depart- 
ment and their wives to Sunday supper 
—sixteen of them. Oh dear, oh dear, 
money does make a difference! We 
grew more determined than ever to see 
that more folks in the world got more 
of it. Every morning, at 9, I left the 
house with Carl and we walked together 
to the University. Carl would go over 
what he was to talk about that morning 
in the Introductory Economics—and, of 
course, we always talked some about the 
marvelous children we possessed. He 
would go to his 9 o’clock and I to mine 
‘_and then, home together, not once a 
week but every day. You can’t on $1,700 
a year.” 

Once these lovers met accidentally 
on the street in Seattle. “It seemed 
something we could hardly believe, all 
the world, the war, commerce, industry 
stopped, while we tried to realize what 
had happened.” Now, you can under- 
stand why Mrs. Parker calls it an 
idyll, 

But before the book was finished, be- 
fore the great promise was half ful- 
filled—the idyll was shattered. Carl was 
dead. Pneumonia, and a long night of 
separation. But his fragmentary writ- 
ings will be a foundation for a saner 
era. He has given to economics a hu- 
man reality. He says: “Economics will 
only save itself through an alliance with 
the sciences of human behavior, psychol- 
ogy and biology, and through a com- 
plete emancipation from _ prosperity 
mores. The sin of economics has been 
the divorce of work from reality, 
of announcing an analysis of human 
activity with the human element left 
out.” 

There is a great deal in this book 
about the labor problems of today, 
wherefore it will be listed to the social 
shelf along with Marx, Russell and Mac 
Dougall, but for me, who know nothing 
of economics, as well as for most other 
happy ignorami, it will be one of the 
saddest and sweetest and truest love 
stories ever told. 


Col. W. J. Bryan “Comes Back”’ 


By George Rothwell Brown 


1919, by the Washington 
Post Co.) 
ILLIAM J. BRYAN has unex- 
Vf pectedly taken a part in the 
treaty fight in the Senate in 
a manner. which 
ratification upon the basis of the ac- 
ceptance of the reservations. If his 
advice, frankly given to, Democratic 
leaders, is taken, it will save President 
Wilson from embarrassment, which ap- 
parently is one of Mr. Bryan’s objects. 
Mr. Bryan returned December 18 to 
Asheville, N. C., leaving the situation 
so greatly improved that the feeling at 
the Senate is that the long deadlock is 
in a fair way to be broken. The out- 
come will prove a test of Mr. Bryan’s 
prestige as a constructive leader of the 
Democratic party. If his program is car- 
ried out it will greatly strengthen his 
position. It is, of course, possible that 
his advice will not be followed, but the 


(Copyright, 


opens the way to 


indications are that his praticipation in 
the treaty matter, which has become of 
deep concern to the national party, has 
already had a beneficial effect. 
Following Mr. Bryan’s conference 
Wednesday night at the Shoreham 
Hotel with twenty leading Democratic 
senators, when he stated frankly his 
views as to the treaty, as well, inci- 
dentally, as with respect to other Dem- 
ocratic policies having a bearing upon 
the 1920 campaign, Senator Hitchcock, 
of Nebraska, administration leader in the 
Senate, issued a call for a_ meet- 
ing of the Democratic caucus for 
tormorrow morning. At that meeting 
the question of a speedy disposition of 
the Versailles pact, along the lines out- 
lined by Mr. Bryan, was discussed. 
Senators of his own party who favor 
the adoption of the treaty believe that 
from this consideration by the caucus 
will come final ratification. Mr. Bryan 
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does not want the treaty toy became an 
He 
believes the matter should be disposed of 
at once, and the decks cleared for the 
coming political battle which will find 
him still—as is now becoming apparent 
—the powerful figure in the Democratic 
party which he has been since 1896. 


issue in the approaching campaign. 


Mr. Bryan’s conference at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, when he met certain mem- 
bers of his own party in the Senate at 
a dinner arranged for by former Gover- 
nor Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri, 
marked the return of Mr. Bryan to the 
field of national politics after a virtual 


retirement from public . fe dating from 
his resignation as Secretary of State in 


President Wilson’s Cabinet. It is the 
most significant and important political 
move that has been made from _ the 
Democratic standpoint in many months. 

Mr. Bryan has now begun what he 
regards as the most important political 
battle of his entire career. It will be a 
battle for the control of the next Demo- 
cratic national convention, and for the 
adoption by that convention as its plat- 
form of the principles advocated by him. 
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The first step in this program is the 
elimination of the treaty as an issue in 
the next campaign. 

Mr. Bryan, at the Folk dinner, ex- 
pressed his opinions with great frank- 
ness. He had supported President Wil- 
son, and had been in favor of the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, as negotiated by 
the President, without reservations. 

But the treaty controversy has now 
reached the point where, in his judg- 
ment, it should be put through in the 
best manner possible, even if the ac- 
ceptance of the Republican reservations 
be necessary. Mr. Bryan had long 
thought that certain reservations to the 
treaty were desirable, but he had _ be- 
lieved that the reservations, if made, 
should be made later on, after the rati- 
fication of the treaty. 

Now, in his opinion, the thing to do 
is to get the treaty enacted upon the 
basis, if necessary, of the acceptance of 
most of the Republican reservations, and, 
perhaps, with some additional Demo- 
cratic reservations. 

Mr. Bryan even advised the dropping 
entirely of Article X, about which so 
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much of the controversy has raged. He 
thought that the Democrats, being in 
the minority, could not justify them- 
selves to the country for the defeat of 
the treaty merely because they could 
not get exactly and all that they wanted. 
The country expected the treaty with 
such reservations as two-thirds of the 
Senate might agree upon. 

It was unfair to the President, Mr. 
Brayn thought, to put the question up 
to him. Such action would place the 
President in the position of breaking 
the pledges made to his allied associates 
in Paris. But the Senate could act, and 
it had now become the duty of the Sen- 
ate to act. 





The foregoing is not a complete, but 
it is a substantially accurate summary 
of what Mr. Bryan had to say. His 
words had a noticeable effect upon the 
Democratic senators present, and it was 
clear that many of them had not, per- 
haps, considered the matter in the light 
in which Mr. Bryan presented it to 
them, as being a way to save the Presi- 
dent from embarrassment. 

In Mr. Bryan’s opinion the treaty 
ought not to become an issue in the ap- 
proaching political campaign, and if it 
were put through promptly, it would not 
be. 

If circumstances forced it to the front 
as an issue it was inevitable that. it 
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would become the paramount issue in 
the campaign. Mr. Bryan regarded the 
league of nations as of the utmost 
importance. The reservations, he 
thought, would gradually sink into in- 
significance, leaving the principle fabric 
of the league intact. 

Mr. Bryan thus took an attitude to- 
ward the treaty which has long been 
favored by those Democratic senators 
who believe that the necessity for the 
establishment of peace is so great that 
there should be no further controversy 
over details. 

A majority in the Senate is in favor 
of the treaty in one form or another, 


tion as it exists, in the opinion of those 
who now feel that they have the ad- 
mittedly great influence of Bryan be- 
hind them. It is this which was believed 
at the Senate yesterday to have paved 
the way for ratification. 

The significance of the issuance of 
the call for the meeting of the Demo- 
cratic caucus lies in the fact that Sen- 
tor Hitchcock sent it out the morning 
following the Bryan dinner. Thereto- 
fore, there had been considerable criti- 
cism of Mr. Hitchcock because he de- 
layed issuing the call. His supporters 
had urged that it be deferred until 
after the treaty fight. 


and the thing to do is to acept the situa- The supposition was that Senator 


Hitchcock had changed his mind as a 
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result of the conference with Mr, 

Bryan. Certainly the old feud between 

Bryan and Hitchock appears to be at an 

end and a new friendship possibly be- 

ginning. 

Not so long ago Senator Hitchcock 
and Mr. Bryan were not good friends, 
politically. The coolness between them 
had dated from the senator’s first sena- 
torial campaign in Mr. Bryan’s own 
State. At Wednesday night’s dinner 
Mr. Bryan and Senator Hitchcock were 
apparently on cordial terms, another 
circumstance which excited no little 
comment at the Senate yesterday. 

Ostensibly the caucus was called for 
the purpose of electing a successor to the 
late Senator Martin, of Virginia, as 
chairman of the caucus, a position car- 
rying with it the minority leadership. 

Actually it is believed that the prin- 
cipal object to be accomplished is the 
settlement of the treaty controversy. 
Senator Hitchcock is opposed for the 
chairmanship by Senator Underwood, of 
Alabama, who, incidentally, was not at 
the Shoreham dinner. 

The contest is waging warm, and it is 
felt that it will be close, with the 
chances favoring Senator Hitchcock, 
who is the leader of the administration 
forces in the Senate. 

There was a night session of the Sen- 
ate while the dinner was in progress, 
and the guests were threatened with ar- 
rest, but managed to evade it. The din- 
ner was served in the gold room, which 
was the happy excuse for comment in 
pleasant vein upon the “16 to 1” issue 
of 1896 and the fact that the apprecia- 
tion in the price of silver has settled 
that question, once made paramount by 
Mr. Bryan. There was no discordant 
note at the dinner. 

Mr. Bryan made a speech lasting about 
an hour, the significance of which was 
fully appreciated by those Democratic 
chieftains there gathered once more 
around the undaunted hero of three de- 
feats—and_ still a leader. Certain 
things became clear as Mr. Bryan thus 
made his formal re-entry into the na- 
tional arena. 

Mr. Bryan will take an active interest 
in the next Democratic convention. He 
is chiefly concerned—at present—with 
policies and principles. Although he has 
grown old as a warrior in many hard- 
fought contests, he looks forward eager- 
ly to the coming fight as the most im- 
portant battle of his political career. 

He is not himself a candidate for the 
presidential nomination. This, if not 
made clear at the dinner, and doubtless 
the subject was not touched upon, has 
been intimated to the more intimate 
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friends of the Nebraskan, and therefore 
is worthy of mention at this point. 

Also, parenthetically, this does not 
mean that Mr. Bryan will not become 
a candidate, although his friends will 
say, confidentially, that he does not want 
the nomination. 

Mr. Bryan wants to be free to fight 
for his principles, and he will fight for 
them. The Democratic primaries, for 
the selection of delegates, will begin in 
February, and Mr. Bryar. will be in the 
thick of the fight for control of the con- 
yention from that time on until the gong 
rings and the gavel falls. 

As for the “paramount issue” in 1920, 
as it has been shaped in Mr. Bryan’s 
mind, it will be individualism as op- 
posed to socialism. He still favors a 
modified form of government owner- 
ship of the railroads. He referred to 
the railroad question only in a general 
way. Mr. Bryan does not believe that 
there is a place in this country for a 
class party, such as a party of labor, or 
of the farmers, or of the capitalists, or 
of any other class. The Democratic 
party is, and must be kept, the party of 
all classes. 

He favors an old-fashioned campaign 
to be fought on traditional Democratic 
principles. He has no criticism of the 
present administration, and referred to 
President Wilson with the greatest 
kindliness and with reference to his sup- 
port. 

These are the impressions carried 
away by Mr. Bryan’s fellow guests at 
Governor Folk’s dinner. That dinner is 
believed to have clarified the Demo- 
cratic atmosphere. There will be a 
quickening of Democratic activities 
everywhere in consequence of it. 

Mr. Bryan’s possible candidacy for a 
fourth try at fortune’s wheel will figure 
in all political calculations. But whether 
he will or will not gain another nomina- 
tion, he is apparently as determined as 
in 1912 to exercise a selective function 
with respect to candidates. 

This, of course, is predicated upon the 
assumption that the President does not 
desire a third nomination and that he 
will retire from public life at the con- 
clusion of his present term, a supposition 
not wholly based upon his state of 
health, but upon other considerations as 
well. 

It has been apparent, of course, that 
no nomination repugnant to Mr. Wilson 
could or would be made. It is now clear- 
ly indicated that Mr. Bryan himself pro- 
poses to have considerable to say; quite 
as much, in fact, he he had, for example, 
at the Baltimore convention. 

Thus far it is probably true that 
whereas Mr. Bryan has not settled in 
his mind upon a final choice he has 
reached certain definite negative conclu- 
sions and that the names of some as- 
Pirants for leadership in 1920 have al- 
ready been blue penciled on his slate — 
From the Washington Post. 
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Yes, they sometimes launder the 
soiled money at the treasury.” “Can you 
tell me where they hang it out?’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Is your wife’s mother enjoying her 
trip to the mountains?” “I’m afraid not. 
She’s found something at last that she 
can’t walk over.”—Dallas News. 
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The Shop Republic 


Duluth, Minn., Dec. 7, 1919. 


Editor of Reepy’s Mirror: 

We do not want Bolshevism in this 
country, but what we do want is indus- 
trial democracy. We in this country 
possess political democracy, but we cer- 
tainly do not possess industrial democ- 
racy. As Bishop Williams of Michigan 
said in a speech in Duluth, “Political 
democracy without industrial democracy 
is a bitter joke on the laboring classes.” 
Amen! 

Industrial democracy is the doughnut 
and political democracy is the hole in 
the doughnut. Labor now has the hole, 
but is fighting for the doughnut. Such 
airy spiritual food as a doughnut-hole 
is fit only for a disembodied soul and 
is not substantial enough for flesh and 
blood men and women. Even John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., at the Industrial Con- 


-ference in Washington opined that it 


was not quite right for “us capitalists” 
to profess political democracy and to 
practice industrial autocracy. “Us la- 
borers” agree with the oily Sunday 
school supintendent. What boots it that 
a laboring man has the privilege of vot- 
ing for street commissioner or dog- 
catcher as long as he must remain an 
industrial serf? Capital keeps the sub- 
stance and feeds labor the shadow. Vot- 
ing for candidates is too often simply 
choosing between two crooks. 

What labor wants can be summed up 
in “fourteen points.” The first point is 
they want industrial democgacy. The 
other thirteen points are the same as the 
first point. 

The cause of the great social unrest 
is something more than a mere struggle 
over hours and wages. There is one 
thing and only one thing that can cure 
the great social unrest and that is in- 
dustrial democracy. We do not want 
“red,” alien radicalism in this country, 
but what we do want is plain common- 
sense American industrial democracy. 
Lincoln was right when he said: “You 
can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time.” 

Two million Yanks fought for de- 
mocracy and now they want what they 
fought for. It is not enough that the 
German kaiser was kicked off his throne 
and made to saw wood. The industrial 
czars and kaisers of America must also 
be licked off their thrones and made 
to saw wood. 

Yours for an uncamouflaged democ- 
racy. 

A Dinner Patt MAN. 

P. S.—The best book on industrial 
democracy is the recent book, “Man to 
Man,” by John Leitch. (B. C. Forbes 
Pub. Co., New York.) Mr. Leitch’s 
plan has solved the labor problems of 
twenty large corporations. ‘This re- 
markable book is reviewed by the Lit- 
erary Digest for Dec. 6, 1919. 

% 

[The Editor of Reepy’s Mrrror has 
read Mr. Leitch’s “Man to Man.” It is 
a good book, but it sets forth no general 
plan or system for quieting labor un- 
rest. It is an individual affair. In 
brief, Mr. Leitch would make of every 
shop a little republic—with the workers 
as congress and the owners as execu- 
tives. It works in the cases cited by 
Mr. Leitch. In other cases in which it 


has been tried it has been/abandoned 
because employers or employes or both 
got tired of it. Its success depends al- 
together on the finding of “sweet rea- 
sonableness” in the employer and the 
worker too. We all know that if sweet 
reasonableness prevailed at the top and 
in the ranks in all shops, there would 
be no trouble. What is wanted is some- 
thing that can be established as a cus- 
tom through the influence of law. If 
we were all good Christians and loved 
one another as we should, there would 
be no trouble in the industrial field. But 
we do not and there aré employers who 
won't see that it is to their higher in- 
terest to adopt Mr. Leitch’s plan of tak- 
ing the worker into consultation on shop 
affairs, for bettering wages and condi- 
tions, improving the work delivered, in- 
creasing production and raising profits. 
Industrial democracy must be some- 
thing general or universal and not de- 
pendent upon sporadic manifestations of 
good will on the part of employers. 
Where the Leitch plan works, it is un- 
deniably splendid, but unfortunately 
most employers regard those of their 
kind who set up shop republics in their 
works and take counsel with their work- 
ers as amiable dreamers, enthusiasts, 
“bugs” or “nuts,” while most laboring 
people incline to think that these 
schemes are sugar-coated devices for 
speeding up workers, and that the so- 
called congresses are dominated and 
controlled by the employers and super- 
intendents, so that only “leaners” and 
sycophants stick in the place. Union 
labor opposes all such plans, as it op- 
poses profit-sharing adventures. In such 
things, union labor says the tendency is 
for the scheme to work out as a process 
of coddling and jollying the worker into 
more production, while the jolliers and 
coddlers pick his pocket. “Man to Man” 
is a compilation of special cases in fa- 
vorable conditions of personal equation. 
It isn’t “industrial domocracy.” It is 
something, after all, handed down from 
a kind boss or a shrewdly calculating 


one.] 
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Coming Shows 


Pictures of General John J. Pershing, show- 
ing his arrival in St. Louis, the meeting of the 
committee with the children, the laying of 
the cornerstone of the new Pershing School, 
the review at Jefferson Barracks and the march 
through the city are being shown all this week 
at the Grand Opera House. Herbert Lloyd, 
“Jack of all trades, master of none,” famous 
English comedian, will be the leading enter- 
tainer next week. The Hayward-Stafford Com- 
pany will present their new comedy entitled 
“Chickens.” Fox and Mayo are humorous 
melodists. Ernest Hiatt will offer something 
fittingly, captioned ‘Nothing Serious.”” Bell 
and Arliss will provide a harmony singing. 
Others on the program will be Conchas Jr. and 
Company, cannon ball juggling; Nelson and 
Bailey, “Movie Struck;’’ Paul Bauwens, “The 
Human Freight Train,” and Clayton and Clay- 
ton, in an artistic novelty. There will also 
be about half a dozen pictures. 


“Honor Thy Children,” an excellent playlet 
written by the very successful collaborators, 
Samuel Shipman and Clara Lipman, will be 
the headline attraction at the Columbia the 
last half of the current week, starting Christ- 
mas Day. Not only is it satirically clever in 
itself, but it is interpreted by four highly 
capable, indeed first rate actors. Among them 
are Frederic Ormonde, as a prospective step- 
father; Augusta Gill as a motherly mother, 
and Viola Cecil and Armond Ribeyio in at- 
tractive parts as children. Other fine enter- 
tainers on the program are the Four Hursleys, 
athletes; Jeannette Childs, “The Joy Girl;” 
Carle and Inez, singers and comedians, and 
Henry Lawrence, versatile artist. The fea- 
ture picture is Olive Thomas in “Out Yonder,” 
and there are several other films. 


The second and last weck of the Fred Stone 
engagement at the American Theatre begins 
next Sunday night. Jack O’ Lantern has 
brought his holiday spirit with him and no 
more joyful way of showing it could be 
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imagined than the manner in which the nimble 
Stone romps through an evening of fast mov- 
ing frolic. ‘Those many people who comprise 
the company presenting this extraordinary 
musical extravaganza follow along in the same 
spirit and help keep up the most varied and 
wholesome entertainment that has ever been 
offered to the local theatre-going public. ‘The 
local papers are unanimous in their praise ot 
Stone and “Jack O’ Lantern.” Capacity au 
diences were in attendance at every pertorm 


ance and the advance indications are for a 
record theatrical engagement at the American. 
“Tack ©’ lantern” is the ideal Christmas en- 
tertainment, as refreshing for the old, as 
revelatory of bright wonders to the young. 
te 

Clayton, at the height of her won- 
heads the New Year bill- 
Theatre for a week be- 
two of Spain’s 


Jessie 
derful dancing fame, 
ing at the Orpheum 
ginning Monday. With her are 
greatest living dancers, Elisa and Eduardo 
Cansino, both of whom have recently made 
two brilliant tours of leading Eastern and 
Western theatres, after filling engagements for 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, who, having seen them 
in Spain, invited them to appear at her pri 
vate receptions. They were a Winter Garden 
attraction, when they were called to join Miss 
Bessie Clayton in the formation of the pres- 
ent artistic combination. Others assisting Miss 
Clayton are James Clemons, Arthur Gordon, 
Wilbert Dunn and Company. ‘The blue streak 
of vaudeville, Miss Rae Samuels, will likewise 


speed up the Orpheum bill with her kaleido- 
scopic talents in fun-making. Others an- 
nounced for the New Year week are: Walter 


Virginia judge, who will hold 
Miss Julia Nash and Mr. 
“Three G. M.,’”? a comedy; 
“Honey Songs;” 
Bonconi, vio- 


C. Kelly, the 
court twice a day; 
C. H. O'Donnell in 
Kd and Birdie Conrad in 
Harry Rose, eccentric comedian; 


linist; Iohse & Sterling. 
fe 
“lhe Masquerader’’ comes to the Shubert- 


for one week, commencing 


Jefferson Theatre 1 
This is a play made 


Sunday, December 28. 
from the novel of the same name by Kath- 
erine Cecil Thurston, which was a_ tremen- 
dous sensation a few years ago. It has to 
do with the mystery of changed or double 
personality, and the conflict and contrast of 
the two personalities in one individual pre- 
sent complications. of the most sensational 
description. Mr, Guy Bates Post is the star 
in this production and the stage manager 
as well. It is perhaps superfluous to say 
anything in praise of Mr. Post as an actor 
of parts which combine the most remarkable 
subtleties with vividness of action and exact 
presentation of character. In the 
double role which he carries through this 
performance, he is seen at his high-water 
mark of mimetic achievement. ‘The pres- 
entation involves stage settings of the highest 
kind of artistic quality. The whole produc- 
tion is upon a large scale and to the splendors 
of excellent acting by Mr. Post and his large 
and carefully selected company is added some- 
what of the element of the scenically spec- 
tacular. This latter feature of the attraction 
may be undersood in its extent of thoroughness 
when it is known that Mr. Post employs two 
stage crews and a triple electrical equipment. 
Another attractive feature of the production 
is the thematic music which accompanies and 
corresponds with both the action and _ the 
spectacle. It is no wonder, then, that the 
Shubert-Jefferson management announced early 
this week that the out-of-town orders and 
reservations by mail indicate a capacity busi- 


unique 


ness for every performance during the en- 
gagement of Mr. Post and “The Masque- 
rader.” 
te 
Molly Williams’ Greatest Show will open 


at the Gayety Sunday afternoon for a week’s 
engagement. It is at once a music show and 
a beauty show, interspersed with specialties 
and innovations, including a big fashion revue 
and a_ sensational dramatic playlet entitled 
“The Unknown Law.” Miss Williams is not 
alone the star of this aggregation, but is 
herself the producer of the entertainment. It 
represents effectively the best that there is in 
the art of representation on the burlesque cir- 
cuit. There will be two performances on 
New Year’s Eve, the second beginning imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the first, and 
Manager Daniels announces that the has in 
store a big surprise for these who attend the 
later performance. 


sJoofoete 

wd 
In “Ireland Forever,’ Lord Duns- 
verick is questioning a sailor called 
Ginty about Andrew McMunn, with 


whom he was about to have dealings. 
Ginty says, “I’ve no doubt in my own 
mind about where Andrew will go when 
his time comes.” “You think you know 
him pretty well, then?” “Ay, I do. It 
would seem queer if I didn’t, seeing that 
I’ve sailed his ships this ten year. An- 
drew McMunn will go to heaven.” 
“Ah,” said Lord Dunsverick, “he’s a 
good man, then?” “T’ll not go as far as 
to say pfecisely that,” said Ginty, “but 
he’s a man who never touches a drop of 
whisky nor smokes a pipe of tobacco. 
It’ll be very hard on him if he doesn’t go 
to heaven after all he’s missed in this 
world.” 











Marts and Money 


High money rates still exert a de- 
cisive influence on Wall Street quota- 
tions. The charges for optional loans 


and 12 per cent 
Financiers are highly 
the outlook for 
They shrug their shoul- 


fluctuated between 7 
lately. 


concerning 


uncertain 
the next 
month or two. 
ders when asked regarding their views. 
They are weighing the probabilities in 
the light of movements in the foreign 
been of 
last few 


exchange rates. These have 


constructive character in the 
days, especially respecting bills on Lon- 

Sterling shows 
cents. It is in- 


Paris, and Genoa. 
a gain of nearly 20 
ferred from the rise in exchanges that 
Eu- 


don, 


finances in the leading nations of 
rope are slowly mending, in consequence 
of co-operation on the part of govern- 
ments and international financiers. 
Although the general market still dis- 
plays a sagging tendency, after rallies 
induced by covering of short contracts, 
that the 


pro- 


it is noticeable, nevertheless, 
process of absorption is steadily 
ceeding and furthering a_ disposition 
among actual owners of shares to cling 
to their possessions until things have 
become stabilized in finances, ‘industries, 
and railroad legislation. In some of its 
aspects, market movements are strongly 
remindful of those of a year ago, which 
terminated in a bold @ la hausse cam- 
paign all along the line, after the first 
of March. 
Compared with 
week back, determinative prices indicate 
no striking variances. The brisk ad- 
vances in high-priced prominent petro- 
leum shares some days ago ended rather 


previous levels, a 


and strengthened the impres- 
had been brought about 
inaugurated with a 


abruptly, 
sion that they 
by clique efforts, 
view to liquidating in some other quar- 
ters of the market. 
In this connection, it should be borne 
in mind that the bull movement of 1919 
was ushered in by sensational upturns 
in petroleum issues. Pending further 
developments, it will be advisable to ab- 
stain from definite conclusions of a de- 
pressing nature as regards prices of oil 
stocks. Authoritative news is to the ef- 
fect that both production and consump- 


tion of the “juice” is constantly on the 
increase, despite decreasing output in 


some of the leading producing fields, in 
parts’ of Texas and Oklahoma and the 
Tampico region in particular. Earnings 
of the Mexican Petroleum and Pan- 
American Petroleum Companies, which 
are controlled by the same interests, are 
estimated at very high figures for the 
year 1920.. There is optimistic fecling 
with reference to new arrangements for 
marketing petroleum in European coun- 
tries. The Pan-American has_ listed 
$8,127,700 of “B” common stock on the 
New York Exchange, this amount rep- 
resenting a similar amount of Mexican 
Petroleum common, which has been ex- 
changed out of a total of some $40,826,- 
400 outstanding. The right of all classes 
of stockholders to subscribe at $100 per 
share to additional class “B” common 
to the extent of 10 per cent of par value 
of their holdings held good as to own- 
ers of record December 22. After April 
1, 1920, ahead of the two 
classes of common stock will have been 
retired. 
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AMERICAN 
FRED STONE 


NOW PLAYING—SECOND AND 
LAST WEEK BEGINS NEXT 
SUNDAY NIGHT 












Matinees Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 







In a Musical Extravaganza 


“JACK O’ LANTERN” 








SHUBERT-JEFFERSON 


GUY BATES POST in 


St. Louis’ Leading 
Playhouse 
WEEK COMMENCING SUNDAY, DEC. 28th, SEATS NOW 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. Special Mat. New Year's Day 
RICHARD WALTON TULLY presents 
THE GREAT AMERICAN ACTOR 


“THE MASQUERADER” 











And with the Pictures a Great BIG Show 
with England’s Greatest Comedian in 
Comedy Characterizations 


WILKIE BARD 


WILL M. CRESSY and 
BLANCHE DAYNE 





Mat. Prices (ex. Sai.-Sun.-Holi 
Holiday Matinee and Evenings—25e, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 


Coletta Ryan & Leta Orlob Patricola 


ee ete Ray Snow ‘Current of Fun’ Libby & Nelson 








EXTRA MORNING 
SESSIONS DAILY 


Ice Skating DeLuxe 


During Xmas Holidays See 


“The Mullers” in Artistic Skating 
The Pale Blue Moon 
DOC WINTERGARDEN, 


520 DeBaliviere Avenue 











Gayety Theatre 
MAIDS of AMERICA BOBBY BERRY 


TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 








THIS WEEK 
WITH 





Next Week—MOLLIE WILLIAMS 




















If you have not yet made reservation 

for the New Year's Eve event at 

Hotel Statler, we suggest that you 
telephone us today. 


An excellent supper is planned ; dane- 
ing will be continuous from nine-thirty 
o'clock; holiday decorations and fa- 
vors will help to make the occasion 


a delightful one. 


Desirable tables are still available. 
Six dollars per cover. 
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Sentiment about steel stocks remains 
hopeful, and this is clearly witnessed to 
by the consistent strength of certificates 
of this class. Lately, the recurrent de- 
clines were quickly followed by recov- 
cries which more than offset the pre- 
vious losses. Mr. Charles M. Schwab is 
credited with the following remarks: 
“While the United States produced only 
1,000,000 tons of steel in 1880, it pro- 
duced in each of the years 1917 and 1918 
approximately 45,000,000 tons. When 
the U. S. Steel Corporation was formed 
eighteen years ago, the annual steel pro- 
duction was only 12,000,000 tons, and 
many believed we were then at the 
zenith of the steel business. My own 
belief is that we are just as far from the 
zenith today as we were in 1901. So 
long as the present shortage of shipping 
lasts and the pressure for tonnage con- 
tinues with its present abnormally high 
freight rates, nothing can prevent a 
great increase in American shipping. 
The real test will come later. Never 
was a. situation more difficult; never 
were opportunities so brilliant.” 

According to statements of prominent 
brokers, foreign selling has been on a 
broad scale for some weeks, owing, to 
some extent, to the severe fall in inter- 
national exchanges. Moreover, there 
has been selling for the account of peo- 
ple who desired to establish losses for 
income tax purposes. The probability 
is that this liquidation will continue un- 
til January 1. Railroad stocks are 
steady at moderately lower prices. The 
volume of trading in them is not of 
large proportions. Opinion about legis- 
jation at Washington continues hopeful 
of a gratifying solution sometime in 
January. 


rg 
Finance in St. Louis. 

The local market for securities shows 
satisfactory expansion in business. The 
trend in the principal quotations is grad- 
ually upward, owing, in part, to the 
quick absorption of issues of real merit. 
Speculators feel encouraged over the 
betterment in Wall Street. They feel 
that some important advances will be 
recorded within the next few weeks. At 
the same time, cheerful conclusions are 
drawn from extra dividends lately de- 
clared by banking and industrial insti- 
tutions. Bank of Commerce has risen to 
nearly 139, though trading was of mod- 
erate proportions. Other banking is- 
sues indicate no changes of moment. 
United Railways common and preferred 
continue weak, the preferred selling at 
6.6214 and the common at 1.50. Fulton 
Iron Common and preferred sold at 83 
and 83.50, respectively. Local call and 
time loans are made at previous rates, 
that is, at 5%4 to 6% per cent. Bankers 
are not apprehensive of an uncomfort- 
able pinch in money around the year’s 
close. ; 


> . 
Local Quotations. 








Bid. Asked 

Nat. Bank of Commerce........-. : 139 140 
First National Bank...................... 218% 220 
Mercantile Trust .........-.---...-------- 371 
United Railways com..........--.....--- - Y 

a aaa scan eansosonvniont BB weseconees 

GO BB aecceacccssreassscssersvsictemmmscscsmes SAID) amastonee 
Cass Av. “& i cats  aatdtl . 890 
BS BES, Be ta (BB ccasrceccccesss me eeneseee 47% 
Certain-teed com. ...............- : 51 ; 54 

do 1st pfd... ae ee 
Rice-Stix 2d pfd.... ‘ a ae 
Indiahoma Refg. ....-.....-----:1-----+ 9% 9% 
Missouri Edison 5s........-....-.--- 90 Se 
Am. Credit Indemnity................ 270 ace 
Brockton Heel ........- é a ee 5 
International Shoe oS -. 138% 139 
Scruggs com. 95 97% 
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Hydraulic PP; Bek... COM:..cisaicceses oe re ae 
REG CNB) icetapcte a savsiz ees ssvcsvscusesese 52% 53 
DRPEMAIEL RCO S i8 wecdenctrvesciccsveneacvasiens 6% 6% 

National Candy com........ 156 oi 
RGGIEEY: LGGEPIG <cciceevtinscescsccevesnses,  adancces 207 
Chicago Ry. Equipment... 182 185 
POOCIOE © BRN a asvidcinicccieczcdins  datwoneses 134 
St. Louis Union Trust Screen) ee 
Ite, MSURSENEY) SU TUBE sctismcsewece - dusiseaove 70 
Fulton Iron com nnn Be 
Cont. Port. Cement com.............. 100 decreas 
Chicago Ry. Equipment.............. ROOOS vesiaie: 
WEBNOE BLCCEIS: 5. cscsiciccsemcoesssmeve 182 185 
Temtor A. va 44% 4514 
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Answers to Inquiries. 


FINANCE, St. Louis.—Bethlehem Steel B, 
quoted at 91, shows a decline of about 16 
points from the July maximum. The prob- 
ability of a drop below 87 must yet be reck- 
oned with. You should enter your scaled order 
at or close to that point. The 5 per cent 
dividend is not in danger of a cut within the 
next six months, The stock has been well 
distributed since October, 1918, among specu- 
lative investors, and there’s no evidence that 
recent liquidation has been on a truly large 
scale. If it had, the price would be down to 
78 at least. 

SuBscrIBER, Louisiana, Mo.—(1) Laclede 
Gas first 5s have discounted adverse develop- 
ments for months. Additional sharp depre- 
ciation seems unlikely. They are not over- 
priced at 81, but it will be advisable to defer 
buying or to enter order at, say, 78. In 
active markets they find a _ ready = sale. 
(2) M., K. & T. preferred is a speculation— 
nothing else. Uncertainty about the assess- 
ment and the perplexing railroad situation in 
general are depressing factors. In due time 
the shares should be worth considerably more 
than 14, the present figure. There has been 
much buying in the past six months in antici- 
pation of oil discoveries in the company’s ter- 
ritory in the Southwest. 

R., Baltimore, Md.—(1) Cannot rec- 
ommend speculation in Brunswick. Intrinsic 
value is mostly theoretical, There never has 
been much, activity in these shares, despite 
strenuous éfforts from time to time on the 
part of cliques to promote public buying on 
a large scale. (2) Hold your International 
Nickel, and increase your holdings at or 
about 21%. (3) Sinclair Oil looks like a 
good speculation at 44, the company’s po- 
sition and prospects warranting hopes of 
gratifying returns to stockholders. 

B. E. W., Eureka, Ark.—Retain your Mis- 
souri Pacific general ‘4s, quoted at 56%. They 
sold as high as 69% in 1916. It may thus be 
said that the liquidation for people who went 
through the reorganization has about ex- 
hausted itself. The financial affairs of the 
company indicate some weakening in the past 
two years, but are still sufficiently sound to 
justify the opinion that the ruling price in- 
vites purchases for investors who appreciate 
speculative potentialities. 

DoustFuL, Beaumont, Tex.—(1) You should 
not put money into Federal Oil, quoted on 
the New York curb at 5%, unless you can 
afford to lose. There’s favorable talk con- 
cerning the company’s properties and future, 
and the the stock’s value has been quite firm 
all through the downward movement. (2) Can- 
adian Pacific is a stock of great merits and 
should be bought on any further concessions 
in value, which is 132 at this moment. (3) If 
you have a profit of 20 points on Cuba Cane 
common, take it. Wall Street will have a 
market a while longer. Good buying oppor- 
tunities usually recur once or twice a year. 

sfofecte 


“One of them fellers that moved in 
yur from the North a spell ago got into 
trouble yesterday,’ related a citizen of 
the Sandy Mush (Arkansas) region. 
“He was hoeing in the field when Gabe 
Giggery clumb the fence and went over 
to howdy with him. They got to talking 
politics, one word brung on another, and 
directly Gabe yanked the hoe away from 
him, wacked him over the head with 
it, and like to have split his skull.” 
“Hm! Something powerful funny 
about most of them Northerners,” com- 
mented an acquaintance. “What in thun- 
der was he doing hoeing in the field, 
Haint he got no wife?” 


2. 2 
7 
ey 


A Jewish rabbi was once visiting the 
various members of his church. When 
it was about the dinner hour he called 
at the house of a member who had fif- 
teen children, and was naturally asked 
to dine with the family. As his host 
was in poor circumstances the minister, 
when about to leave, quietly offered him 
two shillings and sixpence to cover the 
cost of the meal. The Jew refused it, 
saying that he could not think of taking 
such high payment from his own min- 
ister, but, if the latter really wished to 
leave a trifle, he could give each of the 
children a shilling. 


anyhow? 
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TheNew Columbia 7UEATRE BEAUTIFUL 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 




















A DEPENDABLE INSTITUTION 


GRAND sir ven] -30c 


. of Good Vaudevill 
Nine Acts * Si scan 


Show Neser Stops—Ii A. M. toll P. M. Daily 


BILLY HART and his CIRCUS CIRLS 
FRED ZOBEDIE & CO. World’s Greatest 


Entertainers 
Renard & Jordan—Alice Nelson & Co, 
Three Beauties—Norris Baboons 
Jessie Millar—Harry Tenney & Co, 
Willing & Levering—Comedy Pictures 


























SEVENTH and 
WALNUT 


STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


JAZZ BABIES 


Next Week—Dixson’s Big Review 
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T is service to you that counts—under- 
standing of your particular needs, 
courtesy and liberal treatment day 

after day, not when we are ready to give 
it, but when you are ready to ask it. 


Service 
to you is 
what 
counts 


Whether your balances are large or 
small, this organization can give you a 
distinctly personalized financial service. 
It is confidence in our ability to do this 
that makes us ask for your account. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Saint Louis 
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Your January 


Investment 
$$$ 


E have on hand many issues of high-grade bonds 

and notes. This list is so large and diversified that 
the individual requirements of any investor may be 
satisfied—the maturities range from one to forty years, 
and the interest return varies from 444% to 744%. 


In selecting these securities and making 
purchase for our own account we regarded 
safety of principal as of paramount im- 
portance. Each issue is recommended as 
being, in our opinion, a safe investment. 


A visit to our Bond Department or a re- 
quest by mail will bring this list to you. 


Mercantile T 


out Federal 
System 
BIGHTH AND LOCUST 


—TO ST. CEARLES 
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Compliments 
of the 
Season 


Griesedieck Brothers 


19th and Shenandoah 
St. Louis, Mo. 











You will find 


5 
THE BEVERAGE 






the all-year-round soft drink, both 
healthful and appetizing to train 
and gain on. 













Bevo is a splendid beverage to sat- 
isfy that extravagant thirst that 
strenuous exercise is bound to 
bring. Satisfies it without any of 
that after-feeling of fullness that 
often comes with water drinking. 












Bevo is Sold Everywhere 





Order by the case from your gro- 
cer, druggist or dealer. 













Manufactured and bottled : xclusively by 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis 






















OFFICES FOR RENT IN 


SYNDICATE TRUST 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 





The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 





E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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